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PART  I 

William  Parmer  Fuller 
1827-1890 


A  light  but  steady  snow  had  fallen  all  day,  covering  the 
low  hills  of  western  New  Hampshire  with  a  feather-soft 
blanket.  Farmers  go  to  sleep  early,  for  their  working  days 
are  hard  ones,  and  not  a  single  lamp  now  shone  from  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  little  valley  near  Walpole.  All  the  world  was 
quiet,  resting.  Suddenly,  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  rimming  the 
valley,  a  solitary  horseback  rider  appeared.  Urging  his  horse 
to  full  speed,  he  dashed  up  the  lane  to  a  farmhouse  and 
pounded  on  the  door.  Presently,  he  could  see  a  candle  gleam¬ 
ing  through  the  shutters.  A  white-capped  head  was  thrust 
from  a  window. 

“Who’s  there?” 

“It’s  James.  Tell  Ma  to  hurry.  The  baby’s  coming.” 

Wheeling  his  horse  about,  the  rider  rushed  off  again  across 
the  snow. 
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Hours  later,  James  F uller  tiptoed  from  the  room  where 
his  wife  and  infant  son  were  sleeping,  into  the  kitchen.  There 
Ma”  Allen,  whom  he  had  summoned  during  the  night,  was 
quietly  going  about  the  business  of  preparing  breakfast. 

What  are  you  going  to  name  my  first  grandchild?”  she 
asked  him. 

“Mary  decided  on  William  Parmer,  if  it  was  a  boy.”  James 
smiled  and  turned  down  the  corner  of  a  page  in  the  almanac 
. . .  March  4,  1827. 

His  family  were  known  as  the  Fighting  Fullers.  Thomas 
Fuller  had  planted  the  strain  in  America,  just  eighteen  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Curious  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  source  of  strange,  almost  unbelievable  legends 
drifting  back  across  the  Atlantic  during  those  eighteen  years, 
Thomas  braved  the  hazards  of  an  ocean  voyage  in  a  crude 
sailing  ship  to  see  the  country  for  himself.  He  intended  to 
return  to  England  as  soon  as  he  had  toured  the  New  England 
settlements.  Disembarking  at  Salem,  he  soon  learned  that  the 
strange  tales  were  true.  Life  in  the  new  world  was  a  constant 
battle,  strong  will  pitted  against  the  surprises  of  a  primitive 
wilderness.  The  few  open  fields  scattered  among  the  marshes 
and  swampy  lowlands  fringing  Massachusetts  Bay  offered  a 
challenge  to  a  man  to  wrest  his  living  from  them  if  he  could. 
To  Thomas  the  whole  colonial  picture  was  a  fascinating 
contrast  to  the  comparative  safety  and  stability  of  the  life  he 
had  known  in  England.  By  his  own  account,  written  in  bad 
verse,  Thomas  had  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
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stay  in  America.  Then,  one  Sunday,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
to  hear  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Shephard,  an 
impassioned  pleader  for  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  salvation. 
Swiftly  converted  by  the  Puritan  orator’s  eloquence, 
Thomas  determined  at  once  to  settle  in  the  new  colonies. 

A  blacksmith  by  trade,  he  found  employment  as  manager 
of  Major  Dennison’s  iron  works  near  Salem.  Five  years  later 
he  purchased  a  freehold,  built  a  house,  and  in  June,  1643, 
brought  Anne  Tidd  home  as  his  bride. 

Glimpses  of  the  men  of  the  Fuller  family  are  gleaned  from 
the  pages  of  New  England’s  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history.  They  were  farmers,  lawyers,  small  business  men, 
soldiers,  ministers.  Through  generation  after  generation, 
the  same  Biblically  simple  names  appeared  in  the  family, 
Timothy,  John,  James,  Samuel,  Elisha,  Nehemiah.  Celtic 
blood  was  introduced  into  the  Fuller  strain  from  the  mater¬ 
nal  line  of  Dodges,  Houghtons  and  Conants,  women  whose 
given  names  were  also  consistently  simple— Abigail  or  Ruth, 
Prudence  or  Anne.  More  than  one  son  of  the  family  has 
acknowledged  to  the  feminine  side  of  the  house  indebted¬ 
ness  for  the  strongest  traits  of  his  character,  balance,  indus¬ 
try,  thrift  and  conservatism.  From  the  paternal  line  came 
a  self-acknowledged  fondness  for  “fine  looks  and  showy 
deportment.” 

The  first  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Anne,  had  six  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  Thomas  bequeathed  to  them  his  intense 
interest  in  public  and  religious  affairs  and  his  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  He  himself  was  a  leader  in  Middleton’s  com- 
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munity  activities.  The  democratic  atmosphere  of  the  typical 
town  meeting  in  New  England  developed  its  citizens’  taste 
for  self-government,  and  the  Fuller  men  showed  consistency 
in  their  adherence  to  principle  and  their  refusal  to  let  anyone 
else  do  their  thinking  for  them.  They  were  able  and  aggres¬ 
sively  opinionated,  denying  themselves  the  luxury  of  popu¬ 
lar  favor  at  the  expense  of  personal  integrity.  One  example 
of  this  individuality  lies  in  the  story  of  Timothy  Fuller,  who 
was  unfrocked  by  the  Church  fathers  for  preaching  from  his 
pulpit  against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  because  that  document  recognized  human  slavery. 
Removed  from  the  pulpit,  he  went  right  on  talking  about 
the  iniquity  of  human  bondage.  His  son,  another  Timothy, 
stood  staunchly  for  his  principles  as  a  Jeffersonian  repub¬ 
lican  and  Francophile,  in  the  face  of  rabid  opposition  in 
pro-British,  Federalist  New  England.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  despite  his  political  heresies. 

James  H.  Fuller  belonged  to  the  seventh  generation  of  the 
family  in  America.  He  married  Mary  Allen  in  1823  and 
they  were  living  on  a  farm  when  their  son,  the  first  William 
Parmer,  was  born.  The  history  of  the  Fuller  family  since 
Thomas  came  from  England  had  been  an  interesting  one; 
but  the  most  imaginative  of  them  all  would  have  been  in¬ 
credulous  of  anyone  prophesying  the  life  course  to  be 
followed  by  the  tiny  baby  sleeping  in  a  New  Hampshire 
farmhouse,  that  night  in  1 827. 

William  Parmer  Fuller  was  born  on  the  eve  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution,  although  the  miraculous  change  that 
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revolution  would  work  on  this  country  and  its  inhabitants 
was  as  yet  only  an  Utopian  fancy.  Men  accepted  as  inevi¬ 
table  the  pattern  of  life  which  their  fathers  had  followed. 
With  few  exceptions,  in  1827  each  home,  in  addition  to 
being  the  center  of  the  family’s  social  activity,  was  largely 
a  self-sustaining  economic  unit.  A  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  a 
smithy,  a  small  general  store  and  a  post  office  were  the  sole 
components  of  a  town  or  village  about  which  the  farm- 
homes  were  clustered.  A  farmer  saw  little  actual  money,  for 
barter  provided  the  few  needed  articles  and  very  occasional 
luxuries  which  could  not  be  produced  at  home.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  United  States  at  that  time  barely  exceeded 
twelve  million,  and  only  one  city  boasted  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand.  Men  raised  their  own  poultry  and 
livestock,  grew  fruits  and  vegetables  which  had  to  be  stored 
in  cellars  for  use  during  the  long  Winter  months.  Women’s 
lives  were  bound  by  a  routine  of  cooking,  baking,  sewing, 
mending,  spinning,  weaving,  scouring,  washing,  preserving, 
doctoring  and  nursing.  If  a  farm  was  off  the  usual  route  of 
an  itinerant  cobbler,  the  farmer  turned  shoemaker  for  his 
family  at  night.  Although  a  few  factories  were  being  estab¬ 
lished  on  New  England’s  water  courses,  the  human  salvation 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  machine  age  was  still  unguessed. 

Little  is  known  of  William  Parmer  Fuller’s  childhood, 
although  the  life  of  any  boy  in  similar  circumstances  at  that 
time  could  vary  only  in  minor  details  from  a  set,  narrow 
pattern,  the  outlines  of  which  were  rigidly  imposed  by  the 
harsh  climate  and  the  difficulties  of  mere  existence.  Eleven 
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more  children,  five  more  sons  and  six  daughters,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Fuller  household  after  William  Parmer’s 
birth,  and  long  before  he  was  old  enough  to  work  in  the 
fields  he  was  helping  his  mother  with  the  younger  children 
and  doing  many  of  the  heavier  household  chores. 

James  Fuller  gradually  lost  courage  in  the  fight  to  wrest 
a  living  from  his  farmland.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  show  of  affection  was  womanish;  that  a  man 
was,  if  nothing  else,  indisputable  master  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold.  Consequently,  he  ruled  his  family  autocratically  and 
gave  way  frequently  to  violent  outbursts  of  temper.  More 
and  more,  as  the  years  heaped  discouragements  upon  him, 
he  sought  solace  in  his  rum  bottle,  finding  in  alcohol  a  cer¬ 
tain  release  from  drab,  barren  reality.  At  forty-seven  James 
Fuller  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Afraid  of  his  stern,  high-tempered  father,  William  Par¬ 
mer  adored  and  took  refuge  with  his  mother,  who  was  quiet 
and  self-effacing.  She,  too,  was  worn  and  defeated  by  a  dis¬ 
couraging  life  which  offered  nothing  but  hard  work;  but 
she  found  time  somehow  to  love  her  children  and  to  direct 
their  development  wisely. 

William  Parmer’s  schooling  was  meagre.  He  walked 
several  miles  to  school  each  day  to  follow  a  curriculum  of 
necessity  limited  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
latter  he  enjoyed,  and  he  obligingly  helped  his  less  fortunate 
schoolmates  with  their  problems.  The  school  term  lasted 
only  eighteen  weeks  each  year,  since  the  children  were 
needed  to  do  chores  at  home  the  rest  of  the  time. 
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At  twelve,  the  lad’s  school  days  were  over  forever.  Since 
he  was  ten  he  had  worked  in  the  fields,  and  now  he  had  the 
responsibility  of  a  grown  man.  There  was  no  place  for  a 
prolonged  childhood  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  New 
England  scheme  of  things.  In  adolescence,  William  Parmer 
grew  quickly,  shooting  up  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  the 
broad  shoulders  and  massive  head  indicative  of  a  powerful 
body  in  maturity.  He  hated  the  drudgery  of  farm  life,  his 
father’s  uncertain  temper  and  his  steady  drinking,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  escape  it  all  if  he  could.  Just  after  his  sixteenth 
birthday  a  particularly  unpleasant  row  with  his  father, 
which  ended  in  a  severe  thrashing,  put  the  concluding  touch 
on  his  long-cherished  determination  to  leave  the  farm.  One 
night  soon  afterward,  while  all  his  family  slept,  he  slipped 
out  of  the  house  and  started  down  the  road  toward  Walpole. 
Not  once  did  he  glance  back. 

Almost  every  successful,  outstanding  man  in  America  in 
the  nineteenth  century  started  life  on  a  farm.  The  hard  life 
in  rural  districts  was  a  breeder  of  strong  character,  self- 
discipline,  thrift  and  industriousness,  and  as  such  was  an 
excellent  proving-ground  for  a  boy’s  qualifications  for  suc¬ 
cess  away  from  the  farm.  However,  escape  from  the  farm 
life  was  a  definite  and  sometimes  formidable  barrier  to  the 
outside  world,  and  if  one  shied  away  from  the  barrier  for 
too  long  he  nearly  always  slipped  back  into  the  rut  of 
narrow-mindedness,  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  stagnancy. 
William  Parmer  Fuller  had  escaped. 

During  the  sixteen  years  since  his  birth  the  United  States 
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had  been  growing  rapidly  in  many  ways.  Cities  were  increas¬ 
ing  in  number  and  becoming  more  crowded.  The  western 
states  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  which  had  been  frontier 
in  1 827,  now  provided  these  cities  with  corn  and  pork,  cattle 
and  wheat.  Coal  mines  and  iron  foundries  engaged  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  New 
England’s  textile  industries  flourished,  and  railroads  were 
superseding  the  old  canals  in  transportation. 

Only  a  sketchy  outline  of  young  Fuller’s  activities  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  remains  today. 
Years  later,  he  told  his  own  son,  William  Parmer,  Jr.,  of 
what  was  perhaps  the  crucial  incident  of  these  five  years. 
For  about  six  months  he  worked  in  a  butcher  shop  in  the 
little  town  of  Keene,  some  thirty  miles  from  Walpole.  One 
day  he  saw  his  father  coming  down  the  street  toward  the 
shop.  Fully  alarmed  at  the  realization  that  his  father  must  be 
searching  for  him  to  force  him  to  return  to  the  farm,  the  boy 
rushed  back  into  the  store  and  told  his  employer  of  his  pre¬ 
dicament.  When  James  Fuller  entered  the  shop,  demanding 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  his  son,  the  butcher  admitted 
that  William  Parmer  had  been  working  for  him,  and  helped 
the  wrathy  gentleman  search  the  premises  for  the  boy;  but 
the  miscreant  was  not  to  be  found. 

“Guess  he  saw  you  coming  and  disappeared,”  the  butcher 
told  Mr.  Fuller. 

“I’ll  find  him,  sooner  or  later,”  James  Fuller  promised  him, 
grimly,  and  walked  away. 

Young  Fuller,  crouched  in  a  large  basket  where  the 
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butcher  had  hidden  him,  heard  his  father’s  threat.  He  had 
escaped  detection  this  time,  but  realized  that  his  luck  might 
not  hold  on  another  occasion. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  restless  with  longing  to  see  more 
of  the  world  about  which  he  had  read  so  much.  He  decided 
to  leave  Keene  for  Boston.  His  employer  gave  him  a  letter 
to  a  relative  and,  with  his  small  savings  in  his  pocket,  he 
started  for  the  city  in  the  late  Autumn  of  1 843 . 

Some  years  previously,  Boston  had  been  queen  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Now  she  had  lost  her  commercial  supremacy 
to  New  York,  but  her  harbor  was  still  crowded  with  New 
England’s  great  sailing  fleets,  and  her  merchant  shippers 
were  among  the  richest  men  in  the  country. 

In  1842  Charles  Dickens  had  visited  Boston,  and  in  his 
“American  Notes”  had  written  of  his  delight  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  New  World  city: 

The  houses  were  so  bright  and  gay,  the  signboards  were 
painted  in  such  gaudy  colors,  the  gilded  letters  were  so  very 
golden,  the  bricks  were  so  very  red,  the  stone  was  so  very 
white,  the  blinds  and  area  railings  were  so  very  green,  the 
knobs  and  plates  upon  the  street  doors  so  marvelously  bright 
and  twinkling,  and  all  so  slight  and  unsubstantial  in  appear¬ 
ance,  that  every  thoroughfare  in  the  city  looked  exactly  like 
a  scene  in  pantomime. 

Glittering  and  bold  as  she  was,  Boston  doubtless  dazzled 
the  young  farm  boy  and  probably  helped  determine  his 
choice  of  a  craft.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  William  Parmer 
Fuller  became  an  apprentice  in  the  painters’  and  paper- 
hangers’  trade. 


The  year  i  848,  when  William  Parmer  Fuller  attained  his 
majority,  seems  to  have  been  ear-marked  “trouble”  for  the 
western  world.  Disregarding  the  tragedies  of  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions,  Europe  continued  down  the  path 
of  deadly  violence  to  deeper  international  hatred.  Nine¬ 
teenth  century  liberalism,  heedless  of  temperate  thinkers 
who  realized  the  importance  of  caution  in  progress,  swept 
a  devastating  course,  varying  only  in  the  degree  of  its  ruth¬ 
lessness,  through  France  and  Hungary,  Italy  and  Austria, 
through  Russia  and  the  German  states.  Paris  was  determined 
to  sweep  the  Bourbons  into  eternal  oblivion;  the  Magyars 
were  being  roused  by  their  leaders  in  Hungary  to  make  a 
concerted  struggle  against  the  oppression  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg;  Italy  and  Germany  were  restless;  the  Czar  felt 
it  necessary  to  remind  his  subjects,  through  an  imperial 
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manifesto,  that  his  supremacy  over  Russia  and  all  Russians 
was  a  God-given  right. 

In  the  New  World  across  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States 
was  just  ending  its  war  with  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  Hidalgo,  which  was  to  cede  to  English-speaking  peoples 
an  enormous  territory  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Meanwhile,  in  California  Johann  Sutter,  Swiss  overlord 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  had  ridden  into  the  Sierra  foot¬ 
hills  one  day  late  in  1 847  with  his  assistant,  John  Marshall, 
to  look  for  a  good  stand  of  timber  with  a  convenient  water 
supply.  The  two  men  had  returned  with  news  which  was 
to  change  the  course  of  a  whole  nation’s  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  not  heralded  by 
screaming  headlines  or  frenzied  news  broadcasts.  The  San 
Francisco  “Californian’s”  editor  buried  the  biggest  news 
story  of  the  year  at  the  foot  of  an  obscure  column  of  public 
notices  and  advertisements: 

Gold  Mine  Found.— In  the  newly  made  raceway  of  the  Saw 
Mill  recently  erected  by  Captain  Sutter,  on  the  American 
Fork,  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities.  One  per¬ 
son  brought  thirty  dollars  worth  to  New  Helvetia,  gathered 
there  in  a  short  time.  California,  no  doubt,  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  great  chances  here  for  scientific  capitalists.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

Eastern  editors  took  their  cue  from  journalists  on  the 
Coast,  and  made  but  brief  mention  of  John  Marshall’s  dis¬ 
covery.  Men  read  the  news,  day-dreamed  for  a  bit  about  the 
possession  of  fabulous  fortunes,  then  returned  to  their  pro- 
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saic,  routine  existence.  The  true  importance  of  the  discovery 
and  the  immensity  of  the  available  natural  wealth  were  not 
realized  until  December,  when  President  Polk  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  his  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  nation.  In¬ 
cluded  in  his  message  were  words  about  California,  phrases 
reminiscent  of  the  Arabian  Nights’  wonders  to  eager  citi¬ 
zens  throughout  every  section  of  the  states  and  territories: 
“.  .  .  the  supply  is  very  large  .  .  .  gold  is  found  at  various 
places  in  an  extensive  district  of  country.” 

The  gold  rush  began  in  earnest. 

New  England,  which  had  been  little  moved  by  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  since  it  considered  it  a  personal  aggrandizing  effort 
on  the  part  of  slave-holding  southerners,  was  turned  over¬ 
night  into  the  scene  of  frantic  activity  and  excitement  by 
the  stories  of  gold  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  in  the  West. 
Innumerable  mining  and  trading  companies  were  organized, 
each  member  to  share  equally  in  the  expense  and  profits  of 
his  particular  group.  Competition  was  keen  in  recruiting 
Argonauts  among  the  companies;  all  New  England  was 
dotted  with  posters  extolling  the  wonders  of  California  and 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  company  over  its 
competitors  in  the  prospective  conquest  of  Wonderland. 
Thousands  enlisted  with  the  companies,  intoxicated  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  by  normal  human  avarice.  The 
fee  for  membership  in  the  cooperative  get-rich-quick  enter¬ 
prises  varied  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
every  family  which  could  possibly  afford  the  sacrifice  sent 
at  least  one  representative  on  the  mission. 
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From  the  moment  he  first  read  of  the  exciting  discovery, 
young  Fuller  was  determined  to  go  to  California.  Here  was 
adventure  to  stir  one’s  deepest  imagination,  and  William 
Parmer  had  the  courage,  the  strength,  the  far-sightedness 
and  the  self-reliance  requisite  to  pioneering  in  any  land  and 
in  any  age.  Unfortunately,  one  could  not  simply  set  out  for 
California  without  either  money-in-hand  or  some  financial 
backing.  Most  of  Fuller’s  friends  who  planned  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  west  were  signing  up  with  companies  sending 
ships  around  the  Horn;  but  he  had  no  money  to  buy  his 
passage. 

Fortunately,  the  managers  of  most  of  the  new  mining 
companies  realized  the  importance  of  taking  able-bodied 
men  of  good  character  and  weeding  out  those  applicants 
who  were  unfit  for  a  difficult  journey  and  possible  extreme 
privation.  They  also  realized  that  mining  alone  could  not 
sustain  the  new  civilization  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  mechanics 
and  men  with  training  in  crafts  and  trades  would  be  needed 
there,  particularly  when  the  first  flush  of  gold  fever  abated 
a  bit. 

Two  of  Fuller’s  friends  had  signed  for  passage  with 
the  Shawmut  Mining  and  Trading  Association,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  him  join  them.  They  took  him  to  call  on 
Z.  S.  Booth,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  to  whom  the 
young  man  eagerly  made  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  join 
the  company. 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  a  share  in  the  company?”  Booth 
asked  him. 
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“No,  I  haven’t  the  money  to  buy  a  share.  I  must  work  my 
passage  out  to  California,  if  I’m  to  get  there.  I’ve  been  told 
you  are  signing  men  on  to  work  their  passage.” 

“Have  you  a  trade?  ” 

“Yes,”  Fuller  answered,  “I  am  a  painter  and  paperhanger.” 

During  their  conversation,  Booth  was  sizing  up  this  broad- 
shouldered,  personable  young  Yankee  as  even-tempered, 
calm  and  resourceful,  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  the 
ability  to  face  problems  squarely.  He  stood  up,  offering 
Fuller  his  hand.  “I’ll  take  the  matter  up  and  let  you  know 
if  we  can  make  a  place  for  you  in  the  crew,”  he  promised. 

A  week  of  anxious  waiting  followed  for  the  youth,  in 
which  he  alternated  between  periods  of  black  despair  and 
buoyant  optimism.  Obtaining  a  place  in  the  Shawmut  Com¬ 
pany  seemed  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world.  Finally, 
a  summons  came  from  Mr.  Booth  and  Fuller  hurried  to  the 
company’s  offices,  where  he  was  greeted  warmly  and  signed 
on  as  cabin  boy,  his  wages  to  be  one  dollar  for  the  trip  to 
California. 

Concerted  preparations  were  now  begun  for  the  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn.  The  Shawmut  Company  purchased  a 
brig  and  delivered  her  to  the  shipyards  for  a  complete  over¬ 
hauling  and  refitting.  Late  in  February  the  “Taranto”  came 
alongside  her  wharf  in  Boston,  ready  for  cargo.  A  scant  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  glistening  in  new  paint,  gleaming 
copper  showing  at  the  waterline,  snow-white  canvas  furled 
on  her  yards,  she  looked  more  like  a  pleasure  boat  than  one 
to  venture  the  hazards  of  the  sixteen  thousand  mile  voyage 
to  California. 
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The  Taranto’s  prospective  passengers,  impatient  to  be 
off  for  the  West,  swaggered  through  the  streets  of  Boston 
dressed  in  what  they  supposed  to  be  suitable  mining  garb- 
brilliant  plaid  shirts,  trousers  tucked  into  high-top  boots, 
slouch  hats,  bowie  knives  and  revolvers  slung  from  heavy 
leather  belts.  At  night  they  gathered  at  the  company  head¬ 
quarters  to  spin  tall  yarns  of  California,  putting  into  words 
their  dreams  of  adventure  on  the  voyage  out,  of  mountains 
of  gold  on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific,  of  their  return  home  as 
millionaires  in  a  few  years’  time. 

The  company  officers  set  the  sailing  date  for  the  first  week 
in  March.  The  day  before  the  scheduled  sailing  the  agents 
for  the  company  which  was  letting  contracts  for  the  outfit¬ 
ting  and  provisioning  of  the  ship  refused  to  complete  their 
contract  unless  they  were  paid  an  additional  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  company’s  treasury  was  low  and  this  demand 
necessitated  another  assessment  on  the  members,  but  the 
money  was  raised  and  the  date  of  sailing  postponed  one 
week.  Confident  plans  were  made  for  this  departure;  then, 
the  agents  demanded  more  money.  Incensed  at  another  de¬ 
lay,  the  company  officials  instituted  an  investigation  which 
convinced  them  that  the  agents,  in  connivance  with  the  mate 
(who  was  not  a  member  of  the  company),  were  short¬ 
rationing  the  ship  and  charging  from  three  to  four  times  the 
value  of  the  stores  furnished.  At  a  hurriedly  called  meeting 
the  members  ordered  that  action  be  taken  against  the  agents. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  was  retained  to  represent  the  com¬ 
pany.  Eight  years  previously  Dana  had  published  his  “Two 
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Years  Before  the  Mast,”  graphic  account  of  a  voyage  around 
the  Horn  and  a  year  spent  on  the  California  coast  in  the  hides 
trade,  in  the  middle  ’thirties.  As  a  Harvard  student,  Dana 
had  been  appalled  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  American 
ships,  and  upon  returning  to  Boston  had  interested  himself 
in  the  welfare  of  seamen.  Now,  in  1 849,  he  was  perhaps  the 
outstanding  admiralty  lawyer  in  Boston.  He  brought  suit 
against  the  agents,  and  the  court  found  in  favor  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Company.  The  contract  was  abrogated  but  the  court 
recommended  that  three  competent  men  be  appointed  to 
take  inventory  of  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  ship  chandler 
and  that  all  stores  of  standard  grade  and  value  be  taken  by 
the  company,  since  the  chandler  was  not  implicated  in  the 
dishonest  dealings. 

The  company  officials,  abiding  by  the  court’s  decision, 
now  supervised  additional  purchasing  and  the  reloading  of 
the  ship’s  cargo.  Into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  went  a  knocked- 
down  building,  complete  with  fixtures,  which,  sold  to  the 
Mormon,  Samuel  Brannan,  was  destined  to  become  the 
second  substantial  building  erected  in  Sacramento.  A  ballast 
of  fifty  thousand  bricks  proved  also  to  have  been  a  fortunate 
speculation,  when  the  brig  reached  San  Francisco. 

After  seemingly  endless  delay,  Captain  Saunders  cleared 
the  Taranto  at  the  Customs  House  on  Saturday,  March  31, 
1 849,  and  ordered  all  men  on  board  Sunday  morning.  Gath¬ 
ered  there  on  schedule,  the  company  proceeded  together  to 
a  nearby  church  for  farewell  services.  The  minister,  who 
had  already  sped  on  their  way  four  shiploads  of  California- 
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bound  Argonauts,  reminded  the  Shawmut  Company’s  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  youth  and  warned  them  of  the  temptations 
which  would  undoubtedly  beset  them  in  the  strange  and 
distant  California  for  which  they  were  bound.  “Remem¬ 
ber,”  he  exhorted  them,  “you  are  going  to  a  far  country 
where  all  are  in  ignorance  and  sin.  Take  your  Bibles  in  one 
hand  and  your  good  New  England  civilization  in  the  other 
and  conquer  all  the  wickedness  in  your  path.” 

The  dock,  next  morning,  was  a  scene  of  confusion.  A 
great  crowd  had  come  down  for  the  sailing,  families  and 
friends  of  the  travelers,  solemn  at  the  prospect  of  their  long 
separation.  Little  groups  centered  about  the  boys:  a  mother 
giving  last-minute  instructions  to  her  son,  a  white-faced 
wife,  an  envious  young  brother,  a  tearful  sweetheart,  a  well- 
wishing  father. 

Young  Fuller  had  been  on  board  for  a  week,  accustoming 
himself  to  ship’s  life  and  to  his  new  and  unfamiliar  duties  as 
cabin  boy.  Fortunately,  he  escaped  the  ordeal  of  sorrowful 
farewells.  His  mother,  now  widowed,  was  still  living  on  the 
farm  with  her  younger  children,  and  only  his  old  employer 
had  come  down  to  see  him  off. 

“All  aboard!  ”  The  order  rang  out,  sharp,  clear,  final,  and 
the  last  young  straggler  hurried  aboard.  Lined  up  at  the 
fore-hatch,  the  members  were  told  off;  the  mate  reported  a 
thorough  search  disclosed  no  stowaways;  the  pilot  came 
aboard,  the  captain  bawled  orders  from  the  quarterdeck,  the 
lines  were  cast  off,  and  the  brig  Taranto  moved  slowly  from 
her  dock,  towed  by  a  small  steam  tug,  the  men  lining  the 
bulwarks  cheering  and  shouting  last  farewells. 
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Down  the  bay  the  tug  freed  her  captive,  and  with  sails  set 
the  little  brig,  with  seventy-two  men  aboard,  headed  out  for 
the  open  sea,  California-bound  at  last.  It  was  cold,  and  a  rising 
wind  whipped  the  sea  into  choppy  troughs.  The  Taranto 
took  them  in  her  stride  but,  as  one  land-accustomed  passen¬ 
ger  wrote  in  his  journal,  the  men  “sought  the  entrance  to  the 
basement  into  which  we  managed  to  make  our  way  in  an 
oblique  kind  of  a  style,  and  retired  to  our  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  there  to  remain  until  we  deemed  it  safe  to  again  climb 
out  upon  the  roof  of  the  vessel.” 

Considered  from  the  vantage  point  of  another  century 
and  a  more  comfortable  environment,  a  trip  around  Cape 
Horn  in  a  sailing  vessel  appears  as  an  idyllic  adventure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  journey  was  perilous  in  its  very  monot¬ 
ony,  appalling  in  its  discomforts.  Tempers  were  severely 
tried,  nerves  frayed.  Men  were  washed  overboard  in  heavy 
seas,  and  some  drowned  themselves  in  too-calm  waters. 
Sickness  was  commonplace,  and  death  not  infrequent. 

Clear  of  Boston  harbor,  the  brig  stood  out  to  sea,  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  generations  of  Yankee  clippers,  taking 
advantage  of  every  wind  and  current.  The  confusion  and 
excitement  of  sailing  soon  gave  way  to  the  routine  of  life  on 
shipboard,  and  the  crew  settled  into  the  discipline  of  ordered 
work.  Young  Fuller  bunked  with  the  crew  in  the  forecastle, 
which  proved  to  be  the  warmest,  driest  place  on  the  ship. 
Roused  out  at  the  change  of  watch  at  four  in  the  morning, 
he  worked  until  eight  at  night.  As  cabin  boy,  he  labored  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  shipmaster,  serving  his  meals,  keep- 
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ing  his  cabin  in  order,  waiting  up  at  night  in  bad  weather  to 
serve  coffee  from  the  galley. 

Things  ordinarily  considered  mere  incidents  of  daily  rou¬ 
tine  became  major  problems  aboard  the  Taranto.  Morning 
ablutions,  for  example,  were  primitive  in  their  severity:  one 
merely  attached  a  rope  to  a  bucket,  tossed  it  over  the  side, 
filled  it  and  hauled  it  aboard.  In  the  tropics,  bathing  in  salt 
water  at  eighty  degrees  was  pleasant  enough;  but  off  the 
Horn,  with  the  decks  covered  with  ice,  it  was  rigorous 
treatment,  all  too  willingly  foregone  by  most  of  the  men. 
Darkening  clouds  on  a  tropic  horizon  brought  the  men 
scrambling  on  deck  with  their  mess  pans  to  catch  fresh 
water.  The  scuppers  were  stopped  up  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  luxuriated  in  a  fresh  bath. 

As  weeks  passed,  there  were  frequent  complaints  about 
the  food.  Salt  pork  and  beef,  “lobscouse”  (a  kind  of  hash), 
sea  biscuit,  an  occasional  plum  duff,  and  tea  sweetened  with 
molasses,  formed  a  diet  monotonous  to  even  the  least  imagi¬ 
native  of  eaters.  Water  fouled  in  its  casks  and  could  not  be 
swallowed  unless  boiled  and  its  taste  disguised  with  strong 
tea. 

Before  the  equator  was  crossed  personal  quarrels  and  gen¬ 
eral  dissatisfaction  moved  the  president  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Shawmut  Mining  and  Trading  Association.  Acrimo¬ 
nious  debate  was  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  company. 
Wearing  on  each  other’s  nerves,  the  men  had  lost  all  interest 
in  their  cooperative  venture,  and  each  was  free  to  go  his  own 
way  when  and  if  they  reached  California. 
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Vessels  sailing  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  Cape  Horn 
at  this  time  followed  a  southeasterly  course  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  almost  to  Africa,  where  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind  changed.  The  Taranto  finally  sighted  the  African 
Coast  and,  tacking  down  from  there  on  a  S.S.W.  course  to 
Rio,  favored  by  strong  winds,  the  brig  came  in  sight  of  the 
Brazilian  coast  on  May  1 1 .  Long  before  the  lookout  cried 
“Land  ho!  ”  all  hands  were  on  deck  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
shore.  The  prospect  of  temporary  escape  from  the  ship,  and 
of  feeling  firm  ground  underfoot  again,  dispelled  the  prevail¬ 
ing  lethargy  and  the  voyagers  became  once  more  enthusiastic 
and  excited. 

Next  morning  the  brig  sailed  in  close  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  Hailed  by  the  officer  on  duty,  the  captain 
shouted  identification,  “Brig  Taranto,  forty  days  from 
Boston.”  Permission  granted,  they  proceeded  up  the  bay  to 
the  quarantine  station,  where  they  dropped  anchor  at  two 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  12.  The  medical  officer  of 
the  day  put  off  for  the  brig,  his  boat  followed  by  dozens  of 
small  native  craft  from  which  the  strains  of  a  song  floated 
across  the  water.  As  they  approached  the  Taranto,  the  men 
aboard  were  astonished  to  recognize  a  tune  of  their  own, 
sung  in  a  dismaying  jargon  of  Portuguese  and  English.  The 
Yankee  miners  swelled  the  negroes’  chorus  to  a  roar: 

Oh,  Susanna,  don’t  you  cry  for  me, 

For  I’m  bound  to  California  with  my  washbowl 
on  my  knee. 

Quarantine  inspection  over,  the  men  were  rowed  ashore, 
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there  to  prove  themselves  typically  American  sight-seeing 
addicts.  By  the  time  of  the  Taranto’s  arrival,  the  Brazilians, 
whether  voluntarily  or  through  inertia,  had  given  country¬ 
wide  carte  blanche  to  visitors  on  their  way  to  California. 
The  men  hurried  about  the  town,  visiting  the  palaces,  the 
churches,  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  banana  and  orange 
plantations  just  outside  the  city,  as  well  as  the  American 
warship  “Perry,”  then  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Each  night 
they  congregated  in  Phareaux’  French  Restaurant,  every 
morsel  of  food  to  be  relished  with  delight  in  contrast  to  their 
unsavory  diet  aboard  ship.  After  dinner  they  attended  the 
theatre,  where  the  current  “after-show”  was  a  satire  of  the 
gold  rush.  “We  have  been  allowed  more  privileges,”  one 
traveler  wrote  in  his  diary,  “than  any  foreigners  have  hither¬ 
to  enjoyed;  to  my  own  knowledge  we  have  been  admitted 
into  places  where  their  own  people  are  not  permitted  to 
enter.” 

Rio’s  variety  of  entertainment  notwithstanding,  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  realized  that  barely  a  quarter  of  their  journey  lay 
behind  them,  and  that  they  must  get  on  with  the  voyage. 
On  May  15,  all  hands  accounted  for,  the  Taranto  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  down  the  bay  with  dozens  of  bananas 
lashed  to  her  rigging,  and  great  heaps  of  oranges,  limes  and 
cocoanuts  piled  on  deck.  The  travelers  would  enjoy  fresh 
fare  for  a  few  weeks,  at  least. 

The  fourth  day  out  from  Rio,  the  cook,  who  had  been 
ailing,  sickened  and  died,  and  young  Fuller  was  promoted 
from  the  thankless  position  of  cabin  boy  to  that  of  master  of 
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the  galley,  where,  being  in  a  position  to  dispense  small  favors, 
he  became  something  of  a  personage. 

Roaring  southwesters  were  encountered  off  the  river  La 
Plata,  and  the  brig,  close-reefed,  rolled  and  slipped  in  moun¬ 
tainous  seas,  her  decks  awash.  Water  roaring  down  a  hatch 
flooded  the  cabin,  and  as  the  Taranto  lurched  and  pitched 
in  the  storm,  trunks,  mess-pans,  baskets  of  fruit,  bottles  and 
boxes  were  scattered  across  the  cabin  floor.  Crying,  praying, 
cursing,  singing,  fear-crazed  men  sprawled  on  the  floor  or 
crept  to  their  bunks,  resigned  to  certain  death.  One  frenzied 
humorist  shocked  his  more  pious  companions  by  organizing 
a  mock  prayer  meeting,  parodying  hymns  and  sermon,  and 
defied  the  elements  to  do  their  worst— “Very  unseemly  con¬ 
duct  in  a  storm  at  sea,”  commented  a  reproving  diarist. 

For  two  days  the  men  were  cooped  in  the  suffocating 
atmosphere  of  the  ’tween  decks,  the  lamps  swinging  from 
a  beam  overhead  burning  blue,  with  great  circles  of  foul  air 
around  them.  The  evening  of  the  second  day  the  wind  died 
away  completely,  leaving  the  ship  becalmed.  The  men  were 
ravenous,  since  it  had  been  impossible  to  prepare  food  during 
the  storm.  Fuller  hurried  to  the  galley,  started  the  fires,  and 
prepared  a  hot  meal  with  the  assistance  of  eager  volunteers. 

During  the  night  the  wind  freshened,  the  flapping  sails 
filled  and  the  brig  gathered  speed  again.  New  constellations 
appeared  in  the  sky;  the  young  northerners  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  Southern  Cross  and  the  beautiful  Magellan  Clouds. 
By  day  strange  birds  followed  the  ship— albatross,  Mother 
Carey’s  chickens,  Cape  pigeons,  ducks  and  geese.  The  men 
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amused  themselves  baiting  the  birds  with  salt  pork;  guns 
were  broken  out  and  they  took  turns  firing  at  the  larger  fowl. 

The  Taranto  raced  on  her  course  past  the  snow-capped 
F alkland  Islands  and  the  bleak,  precipitous  cliffs  of  Staten 
Island.  Two  weeks  were  spent  in  the  latitude  of  the  Horn, 
the  brig  battling  ferocious  gales  in  her  attempt  to  double  the 
cape.  June  being  wintertime  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  sun  was  visible  only  between  8:45  a.  m.  and  3:00  p.  m. 

The  darkness  and  extreme  cold  disheartened  the  company 
again,  and  they  huddled  in  small  groups,  cursing  the  ship, 
Cape  Horn,  California,  and  their  own  foolhardiness  for 
undertaking  this  mad  venture.  The  cook  came  in  for  more 
than  his  share  of  abuse;  as  capable  as  he  was,  Fuller  could  do 
little  with  the  foodstuffs  at  hand.  Fresh  and  tinned  goods  had 
all  long  since  been  eaten;  the  salt  pork  grew  stronger  day  by 
day,  and  the  bread  and  flour  were  weevil-infested.  Fuller 
was  the  scapegoat.  The  men  somehow  expected  a  miracle 
each  meal-time,  and  their  disappointment  at  his  failure  to 
produce  it  “rendered  the  situation  of  cook  disagreeable  in 
the  extreme,”  as  one  cautious  Connecticut  youth  pointed 
out  in  his  journal. 

In  mid- June  the  Taranto  rounded  the  Horn  and  set  a 
northward  course.  A  pleasant  change  in  weather  buoyed 
the  men  s  spirits  as  they  anticipated  a  call  at  Valparaiso  in 
a  few  days.  Excitement  ran  high  when  they  came  within 
hailing  distance  of  an  English  ship,  a  few  days  out  of  port. 
“What  news  of  California?”  Captain  Saunders  shouted 
across  the  water.  “Plenty  of  gold.  No  women,”  came  the 
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answer.  Flagging  interest  in  gold  was  quickly  revived,  and 
tales  forgotten  weeks  ago  were  told  again  with  added  em¬ 
bellishments.  The  prospective  miners  unpacked  their  equip¬ 
ment,  inspecting  and  polishing  it. 

V alparaiso  was  swarming  with  Americans.  The  steamer 
“Peru”  had  brought  New  York  and  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  down  from  Panama,  and  the  town  was  in  feverish 
excitement  over  rumors  of  rich  strikes  in  California.  The 
men  from  the  Taranto  forgot  their  earlier  pledge  to  temper¬ 
ance  and  caroused  through  the  town.  For  five  days  they 
gorged  themselves  on  magnificent  dinners  “costing  50c  in 
our  money”;  they  drank  their  fill  of  fresh  milk,  marvelled  at 
the  “white”  rolls  and  butter,  swore  that  the  “radishes  and 
onions  were  the  largest  and  finest,  the  apples  and  peaches 
and  grapes  the  sweetest,  most  delicious”  they’d  ever  tasted. 

Fuller  had  one  day’s  leave,  then  spent  the  rest  of  the  time 
ashore  with  the  captain,  purchasing  fresh  provisions  for  the 
ship. 

At  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30  the  Taranto 
lifted  anchor  again  and  continued  northward.  The  equator 
was  crossed  for  the  second  time. 

“Nothing  remarkable,  one  day  is  like  another,  world 
without  end,”  wrote  one  of  the  company  of  this  leg  of  the 
voyage.  “I  am  heartily  tired  of  keeping  this  journal,  it  is  so 
full  of  repetition  and  barren  of  incident,”  another  was  com¬ 
plaining  at  the  same  time,  adding,  “What  comes  next?  God 
only  knows.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  outlive  this,  our  lives  will 
be  more  agreeable.” 
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As  the  voyage  neared  its  end,  the  men  were  in  better 
spirits;  but  late  in  August  scurvy  made  its  appearance  on  the 
Taranto.  Anxiety  increased  as  the  first  victims  grew  weaker 
and  others  were  stricken.  The  captain  crowded  sail.  It  was 
imperative  that  he  get  his  sick  passengers  to  San  Francisco; 
and  water  and  stores  were  running  dangerously  low.  Not  a 
vessel  had  been  sighted  since  they  left  Valparaiso. 

Finally,  the  afternoon  of  September  14,  the  cry  “Land 
ho!  ”  echoed  again  through  the  ship.  Everyone  rushed  to  the 
starboard  rail,  and  there,  looming  through  the  drifting  fog, 
was  the  coast  of  California.  Despite  his  passengers’  inevitable 
anxiety  to  land,  the  captain  decided  to  wait  till  morning  to 
enter  the  Golden  Gate,  since  he  had  never  before  piloted  a 
ship  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  the  morning  when  the  fog  lifted  the  brig  sailed  into  the 
harbor.  Fuller  cooked  the  last  meal,  banked  the  fires  and 
polished  up  the  galley.  His  days  of  servitude  were  over,  and 
in  a  few  hours  he  would  be  his  own  master.  As  the  brig 
rounded  North  Point,  a  startling  and  wonderful  panorama 
spread  before  Fuller’s  eyes,  a  sight  neither  he  nor  any  other 
man  was  likely  to  see  again  later:  The  bay  was  black  with 
ships,  hundreds  of  windjammers,  riding  idly  at  anchor,  com¬ 
pletely  deserted  by  their  gold-maddened  crews. 

The  captain  carefully  maneuvered  his  way  to  anchorage 
off  Yerba  Buena  Island  where,  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  September  15,  the  Taranto  was  safely  moored, 
after  a  passage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  from 
Boston. 
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San  Francisco  was  an  incredible,  appalling  village  in  the 
autumn  of  1 849,  a  jumble  of  shacks  and  tents,  the  streets 
knee-deep  in  mud,  and  every  other  building  housing  a  gam¬ 
bling  saloon.  Even  this  squalor  seemed  a  welcome  change 
after  months  on  the  ship,  however,  and  the  Taranto’s  pas¬ 
sengers  wasted  no  time  in  getting  ashore.  They  drew  lots  for 
places  in  the  longboat,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Fuller  and 
his  friends  landed  on  the  beach  and  picked  their  way  over 
the  mud  flats  to  Montgomery  Street.  Part  of  this  street,  the 
block  in  front  of  the  Adams  Express  Agency,  had  been 
paved  ingeniously  with  cook  stoves  (“one  had  to  step  gin¬ 
gerly  for  many  of  the  lids  were  missing”)  and  a  double  row 
of  large  tobacco  boxes,  with  ioo-pound  bags  of  Chilean 
flour  in  place  of  stepping  stones  at  intersections. 

The  newcomers  walked  into  a  saloon,  crowded  with  men 
from  every  port  in  the  world,  and  stood  watching  the  gam¬ 
blers,  who  paid  them  no  attention.  Bags  of  gold  dust,  nuggets 
and  strange  coins,  thousands  of  dollars’  worth,  earned  in 
months  of  back-breaking  labor  in  the  placers,  were  thrown 
away  in  a  few  moments  at  the  gaming  table.  Fuller  had  no 
more  doubts  about  the  available  wealth  in  California.  He 
and  his  friends  were  seeing  gold  with  their  own  eyes  and 
wanted  to  be  off  for  the  mines  at  once  to  get  some  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Remembering  that  they  were  hungry,  and  thinking  of  the 
wonderful  meals  bought  for  a  dollar  or  less  in  Rio  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  they  hurried  down  the  street  to  a  hotel.  Dinner,  they 
were  calmly  told  (and  a  meager  dinner,  at  that) ,  cost  twelve 
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dollars,  a  week’s  wages  in  the  east.  Fingering  the  few  coins 
in  their  pockets,  Fuller  and  his  companions  returned  to  the 
ship  and  dined  on  salt  pork  and  sea  biscuit. 

This  first  skirmish  with  California  prices  was  sobering  in 
effect,  and  when  the  Shawmut  Company  officials  offered  to 
pay  current  wages  if  they  would  stay  and  unload  the  cargo, 
most  of  the  men  agreed,  despite  their  eagerness  to  get  to  the 
mines. 

Fuller  worked  for  two  weeks  as  a  stevedore.  When  the 
boat  was  unloaded,  he  set  out  for  Sacramento  with  a  group 
from  the  Taranto.  They  hired  a  skiff  to  ferry  them  across 
the  bay,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  they  joined  an  ox-team 
caravan  for  Sacramento.  The  journey  to  this  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Sacramento  River  consumed  two  weeks. 

The  miners’  Mecca  at  the  moment  was  the  north  fork  of 
the  American  River.  Fuller  and  his  friend  Jones  wasted  little 
time  in  Sacramento,  and  immediately  set  out  to  purchase 
supplies.  In  search  of  some  sort  of  conveyance,  after  con¬ 
siderable  waiting  and  disappointment  they  procured  an  ox- 
team  to  take  the  baggage  to  a  point  on  the  North  Fork,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty-five  miles.  For  this  service  they  had 
to  pay  twenty  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 

Just  a  month  after  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  they  actually  started  for  the  mines.  They  forded  a 
river  a  few  miles  above  Sacramento,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  picking  their  dusty  way  across  the  valley.  Arriving  at 
five  o’clock  at  Blue  Tent,  tired  and  thirsty,  they  prepared 
to  spend  the  night  there,  despite  “accommodations  pro- 
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portionately  blue.”  Three  days  later  they  passed  through 
Auburn  Dry  Diggings,  “at  this  time  of  year  so  ‘Dry’  that  the 
miners  have  to  carry  water  a  mile  to  cook  their  victuals”; 
and  the  fifth  night  they  camped  on  a  mountain  above  Barnes 
Bar,  where  the  teamster  left  them  to  get  their  baggage  down 
to  the  bar  as  best  they  could.  This  problem  they  solved  by 
“cutting  down  boughs,  tying  the  baggage  onto  them,  yoking 
ourselves  to,  and  hauling  like  so  many  oxen,  when  after  a 
couple  of  hours  hard  pulling  we  reached  the  river.” 

Two  hundred  days  after  leaving  Boston,  William  Parmer 
Fuller  had  reached  California’s  gold  mines. 

Fuller  and  his  partner  staked  out  a  claim  the  afternoon 
they  arrived  at  Barnes  Bar,  and  set  about  at  once  to  wash  out 
a  few  pans  of  gravel.  The  sight  of  gleaming  bits  of  metal  in 
their  hands,  after  the  dirt  had  been  washed  away,  compen¬ 
sated  completely  for  the  dreary  months  spent  in  reaching 
their  destination.  Their  claim  proved  a  fairly  good  one: 
Some  days  they  washed  out  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars  apiece,  although  this  take  was  not  consistent. 

Prices  in  the  new  land  were  a  cause  for  major  concern. 
What  the  professional  gamblers  infesting  every  mining  camp 
did  not  take  away  from  the  miners,  the  storekeepers  con¬ 
trived  to  get.  Salt  pork,  flour  and  rice  each  cost  a  dollar  a 
pound;  molasses  was  two  dollars  a  gallon;  prices  on  other 
goods  were  equally  fantastic.  An  ounce  of  gold  was  worth 
eighteen  dollars  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  relation  to  current 
prices  a  miner  made  only  about  six  dollars  an  ounce.  If  luck 
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held  for  Jones  and  Fuller,  though,  they  expected  to  return 
to  Sacramento  rich  men,  in  the  Spring. 

They  divided  their  housekeeping  duties,  Fuller  being  the 
cook,  Jones  chopping  wood  and  carrying  water.  Fellow 
passengers  from  the  Taranto  who  were  mining  nearby  often 
pooled  their  supplies  and  Fuller  would  cook  for  the  lot  of 
them.  Where  flapjacks  and  biscuit  are  the  main  items  of 
one’s  diet,  they  should  at  least  be  well  made.  Fuller  had  the 
knack— and  the  usual  cooking  in  the  mining  camps  was  vile 
enough  to  produce  legends,  in  after  years. 

Early  in  November  food  began  to  run  low  and  the  men 
agreed  to  send  two  of  their  number  to  Sacramento  to  buy 
provisions.  Bill  Fuller  and  his  partner  took  twelve  hundred 
dollars  from  their  store  of  gold  and  gave  the  purchasing 
committee  a  list  of  the  supplies  they  wanted. 

The  two  agents  had  little  more  than  started  on  their  way 
to  Sacramento  when  a  torrential  rain  beat  down  on  the  camp. 
The  storm,  which  lasted  for  days,  turned  the  stream  into  a 
raging  monster  which  carried  off  tools  and  supplies  and 
everything  else  within  its  reach.  Once  more  the  miners,  wet 
and  miserable,  cursed  their  fortune  and  nature  in  general. 

Finally,  the  rain  stopped,  Fuller  stepped  outside  his  tent 
to  survey  the  damage.  The  air  was  ominously  quiet.  Sud¬ 
denly,  from  down  the  river  came  a  sinister  rumbling  he 
could  not  identify.  A  freak  wind  burst  upon  the  camp,  roar¬ 
ing  down  the  canyon,  snapping  off  huge  trees,  uprooting 
others,  and  sending  the  Fuller- Jones  tent  sailing  merrily  off 
across  the  river.  Then  it  stopped  as  surprisingly  as  it  had 
begun,  leaving  the  whole  place  a  shambles. 
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Miners  hurried  in  from  other  nearby  camps,  telling  of 
their  losses.  Some  of  them  had  rescued  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
from  the  debris  on  the  riverbank,  and  the  group  drank  a  con¬ 
soling  cup  together.  Fuller  prepared  the  first  hot  meal  any 
of  them  had  eaten  since  the  storm  began,  and  they  sat  dis¬ 
cussing  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  mine  any  more  till 
Winter  was  over.  Fuller  announced  his  decision,  reached 
within  the  last  few  hours,  to  return  to  Sacramento  the  next 
morning.  Jones  and  two  others  agreed  to  come  with  him, 
the  rest  deciding  to  try  their  luck  a  little  farther  up  the 
stream. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  the  four  set  out,  their  few  re¬ 
maining  possessions  strapped  on  their  backs.  A  light  rain  was 
falling,  and  the  trails  were  mud-bogs,  blocked  with  fallen 
branches,  making  travel  so  difficult  that  they  covered  only 
a  scant  ten  miles  the  first  day.  Huddled  around  a  campfire 
that  night,  they  munched  dry  biscuit  and  tried  to  think  that 
their  lot  might  have  been  worse.  After  a  sleepless  night,  they 
trudged  on  through  another  muddy,  cold  and  hungry  day, 
trying  to  reach  a  camp  they  remembered  having  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  mines  in  October.  Stumbling  into  the  place, 
well  after  dark,  they  made  a  rush  for  the  one  light  they  could 
see  burning,  calling  out  that  they  wanted  food,  as  they  ran. 

“Food?  I  haven’t  any,”  the  proprietor  informed  them. 
“Miners  cleaned  me  out.” 

They  stared  at  him  incredulously.  “But  you  must  have 
something  for  us!  We  haven’t  eaten  for  forty-eight  hours,” 
Fuller  told  him. 
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Their  host  finally  decided  he  might  find  a  little  food, 
though  it  wouldn’t  be  much,  and  placed  a  small  platter  of 
cold  venison  and  crusty  bread  before  them.  Too  tired  to 
talk,  they  downed  this  in  silence. 

“How  much?  ”  Jones  asked  when  they  had  finished. 

“Eight  dollars,”  was  the  answer. 

He  had  long  since  given  up  arguing  about  California 
prices,  but  as  he  handed  over  his  two  dollars  Fuller  remarked 
to  his  companions,  “This  old  boy  must  have  left  his  con¬ 
science  somewhere  off  Cape  Horn.” 

Each  having  paid  a  dollar  for  the  privilege,  the  four  were 
permitted  to  roll  up  in  their  blankets  and  sleep  on  the  floor 
of  the  store. 

Starting  out  again,  breakfastless,  next  day,  they  came 
about  noon  to  a  crude  shack  with  a  lean-to  sheltering  a  cook 
stove.  The  first  woman  they  had  seen  in  weeks  was  standing 
in  the  doorway.  They  talked  to  her  and  learned  that  she  had 
made  the  long,  hard  trip  across  the  plains  from  Missouri  with 
her  husband,  who  hoped,  like  them,  to  get  rich  as  a  miner. 

Atop  the  oven,  the  men  noticed  a  pie,  delicacy  of  delica¬ 
cies  in  this  wilderness.  The  pie  was  fresh,  made  with  dried 
apples  the  woman  had  brought  with  her  from  Pike  County. 
“Want  to  sell  it?”  Fuller  asked  the  woman.  The  pie  was  not 
for  sale,  but  he  was  determined  to  have  it.  She  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  part  with  it  for  twenty  dollars.  The  men  gave  her 
a  nugget,  and  solemnly  divided  the  pie  into  four  portions. 
It  was  not  very  good,  but  W.  P.  Fuller  remembered  his  five- 
dollar  section  of  pastry  and  apples  as  a  treat,  all  the  rest  of 
his  life. 


III. 

The  Fates  of  Sacramento 


A  typical  frontier  boom  town,  sprung  up  like  a  mush¬ 
room  overnight,  was  the  Sacramento  to  which  Fuller  and 
Jones  returned  in  December.  It  was  the  mobilization  center 
for  everyone  connected  with  the  mines.  Its  floating  popula¬ 
tion,  largely  male,  was  housed  in  flimsily  constructed  build¬ 
ings,  or  camped  in  tents  or  simply  under  the  trees.  Men  going 
to  the  mines  bought  their  supplies  in  Sacramento,  and  miners 
who  became  ill  or  were  injured  were  brought  there  for 
make-shift  medical  attention.  The  river  was  crowded  with 
boats  of  all  descriptions,  many  of  them,  having  navigated 
safely  the  rough  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  now  being  left 
to  rot  in  the  mud,  abandoned  by  their  crews.  Some  of  these 
stranded  brigs  were  pressed  into  service  as  temporary  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  their  cabins  were  the  nearest  thing  to  offices  the 
town  could  then  boast. 
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By  the  end  of  1 849,  Sacramento  had  taken  on  a  somber  air. 
Half-starved  easterners  continued  to  straggle  in,  their  earlier 
hope  extinguished  by  the  six  months’  ordeal  crossing  the 
plains;  others  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  with  tales  of  hor¬ 
rors  while  rounding  the  Horn  which  far  surpassed  anything 
the  Taranto’s  passengers  had  experienced.  Disheartened 
miners,  driven  from  their  claims  by  the  winter  rains,  added 
the  final  touch  to  this  picture  of  despair. 

As  soon  as  Fuller  and  Jones  had  eaten  a  respectable  meal 
at  the  City  Hotel,  they  started  to  hunt  for  the  men  to  whom, 
weeks  ago,  they  had  given  their  order  for  camp  supplies. 
Locating  their  friends  in  a  saloon  in  K  Street,  they  learned 
that  the  supplies  had  been  ordered  but  had  not  been  sent  in 
to  Barnes  Bar  because  of  the  heavy  rains.  The  four  called  on 
the  merchant  from  whom  the  purchases  had  been  made,  and 
he  agreed  to  give  them  credit  for  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
less  a  small  discount.  By  the  time  they  had  purchased  a  tent 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  foodstuffs,  little  of  the  sum 
remained. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  establishing  a  household, 
with  an  oak  tree  for  shelter  and  a  crude  earthen  fireplace  for 
warmth  and  cooking.  Supplies  were  plentiful  in  the  town, 
but  prices  were  so  exorbitant  that  the  men  lived  frugally, 
saving  as  much  of  their  gold  as  possible  for  the  unpredictable 
future. 

One  morning,  as  Fuller  was  reading  a  copy  of  the  “Placer 
Times,”  he  noticed  an  editorial  exhorting  the  Sacramentans 
to  clean  up  their  disease  and  death-breeding  “plague  hole” 
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of  a  town,  with  the  comment  that  “the  amount  of  offense 
matter  accumulating  in  this  good  city  ...  is  almost  incred¬ 
ible.  The  editorial  gave  Fuller  a  magnificent  idea:  To  have 
an  orderly  city,  the  inhabitants  themselves  must  first  be 
clean;  he  and  Jones  would  build  a  bathhouse,  dispensing  soap 
and  hot  water  at  a  price.  He  discussed  his  inspiration  with 
Jones,  and  before  night  their  plans  were  under  way. 

For  two  weeks  they  worked  continuously,  building  a 
canvas  covered  shack  on  the  riverbank  at  the  foot  of  J  Street, 
digging  a  ditch  to  bring  the  water  from  the  river,  laying  in 
a  huge  supply  of  wood  and  installing  crude  boilers  to  heat 
the  water.  The  bathhouse  was  ready  for  business  by  the  end 
of  December,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  baths  pur¬ 
chased  at  $1.50  apiece,  the  first  day  it  was  open,  convinced 
the  young  promoters  that  they  had  found  a  business  more 
profitable  than  mining. 

Then,  without  warning,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  dis¬ 
asters  struck  Sacramento.  The  rivers  overflowed  their  banks, 
flooding  the  entire  town,  which  had  been  built  too  close  to 
them  for  safety.  People  floated  about  precariously  perched 
on  whatever  bits  of  furniture  they  could  rescue  from  their 
shacks,  to  be  picked  up  by  hastily  mobilized  crews  manning 
the  deserted  boats  in  the  river.  The  flood  did  little  damage 
to  the  spirits  of  these  pioneers,  hardened  by  months  of  dis¬ 
comfort.  As  one  contemporary  historian  recorded,  their 
first  search  in  the  debris  was  for  bottled  wares  and,  having 
found  them,  it  was  not  long  “before  Bacchus  had  completely 
routed  Neptune.” 
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Fuller  and  Jones,  however,  upon  being  rescued  from  their 
tent,  immediately  rowed  down  to  look  at  their  bathhouse. 
It  was  completely  submerged  and  ruined. 

Even  Bacchus  couldn’t  conceal  the  true  desolation  of  the 
town  the  next  morning  and  many  whose  few  possessions 
were  completely  wiped  out  decided  they  had  had  enough, 
and  left  for  San  Francisco.  The  hardier  ones  stayed  on, 
establishing  another  tent  village  on  higher  ground  beyond 
Sutter’s  Fort.  San  Francisco,  upon  learning  of  the  disaster, 
sent  boatloads  of  food  and  medical  supplies  to  her  desolate 
sister  city. 

Fuller  and  his  partner  took  refuge  on  the  Taranto,  which 
had  moored  at  the  foot  of  J  Street  a  few  days  earlier.  Fuller 
had  been  undecided  whether  to  stay  longer  in  California  or 
to  return  home  to  the  East;  now  the  decision  was  made  for 
him.  Every  cent  he  had  earned  mining  was  lost  with  the  ruin 
of  the  bathhouse. 

Sacramento  soon  set  about  digging  herself  out  of  the  mud, 
and  serious  consideration  was  given  to  more  permanent  sorts 
of  buildings.  Building  materials  were  scarce  and  priced 
accordingly,  but  work  was  plentiful  and  there  were  few 
artisans  of  any  kind.  Fuller  turned  to  his  trade  as  a  paper- 
hanger.  His  services  were  in  great  demand,  and  by  working 
long  hours  he  was  able  to  earn  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
a  day.  He  continued  to  live  in  a  tent  and  to  cook  his  own 
meals,  saving  all  he  could  from  his  wages. 

An  epidemic  of  smallpox  now  swept  the  town  and  Fuller, 
not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  privations  of  his  Taranto 
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voyage,  was  an  early  victim.  Fortunately,  his  case  was  light, 
but  it  left  him  subject  to  chills  and  fevers  and  dysentery. 
Working  between  attacks  of  illness,  he  managed  to  save  a 
considerable  sum  by  August,  1850,  and  deposited  it  with 
Barton  Lee  &  Co.,  a  private  banking  firm. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1850  Sacramento’s  population 
rose  from  thirty-five  hundred  to  fifty  thousand,  each  day 
bringing  another  horde  of  easterners  who  were  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  California  was  fabulously  rich.  Newspapers 
boasted  of  the  town’s  development  and  sophistication  . 
ice  cream,  a  delicacy  for  metropolitan  tables,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  a  local  restaurant,  at  $  1 .50  a  glass. 

Like  a  bombshell  dropped  on  a  peaceful  gathering,  the 
morning  of  August  5,  was  the  news  that  Barton  Lee  &  Co. 
had  closed  its  doors  and  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations. 
From  this  financial  crash  Fuller,  like  many  others,  emerged 
once  more  penniless,  his  entire  savings  swept  away. 

A  few  days  later  Sacramento  was  the  scene  of  bloody  riots 
when  an  angry  mob  of  armed  squatters  refused  to  give  way 
to  the  sheriff  acting  on  a  court  order  to  evict  them  and  return 
large  sections  of  sequestered  land  to  their  rightful  owners. 
V lolence  had  a  brief  reign;  then  the  tense  situation  was  eased 
over  by  the  stronger,  more  sober-minded  citizens. 

Floods,  a  financial  panic,  squatter  riots,  all  were  safely 
weathered.  Then,  as  autumn  wore  on,  a  new  peril  threatened 
the  frontier  community.  During  the  summer  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  had  swept  the  Middle  West,  introduced  from 
Europe  by  a  ship  calling  at  New  Orleans.  Spreading  rapidly, 
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killing  as  it  went,  the  disease  was  brought  to  California  by 
plains  immigrants,  and  by  November  it  was  raging  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  where  flimsy  dwellings  and  the  lack  of  sanitary  pro¬ 
visions  gave  it  an  easy  foothold.  Those  not  stricken  attempted 
desperately  to  protect  themselves  while  caring  for  the  sick, 
but  despite  their  efforts  two  out  of  every  three  people  fell  ill, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  the  victims  died.  Fuller  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  nursing  his  friends  and  dispensing  drugs,  but 
avoided  the  disease  himself. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fall  rains  the  cholera  relaxed  its 
hold,  and  the  town  gradually  returned  to  normality.  The 
first  Sacramento  Directory  was  published  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  and  in  that  small  volume  appeared  W.  P.  Fuller’s  first 
advertisement: 

PAPER  HANGINGS: 

4,000  Rolls  of  every  description,  quality  and  pattern, 
being  the  largest  assortment  in  the  city,  and  comprising 
the  most  gorgeous  patterns,  suitable  for  parlor  decora¬ 
tions. 

Messrs.  FULLER  &  JONES,  Upholsterers  and  Paper 
Hangers,  attend  to  finishing  interiors;  lining  and  paper¬ 
ing  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  a 
large  supply  of  Tacks  and  other  material  required  in 
their  business.  They  can  always  be  found  at  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Fifield  &  Hoyt. 

Fifield  and  Hoyt  were  listed  in  the  Directory  as  painters 
with  a  shop  at  2 1 9  J  Street.  Fuller  and  Jones  probably  leased 
part  of  the  store  from  them  and  had  someone  take  their 
orders,  as  they  both  worked  at  their  trades,  paperhanging 
and  upholstering,  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  spring  A.  M. 
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Waldron,  a  fellow  passenger  from  the  Taranto,  came  down 
from  the  mines  and  joined  the  firm  as  a  paperhanger.  Jones 
apparently  returned  east  at  this  time,  since  there  is  no  further 
record  of  him,  and  the  new  firm  of  Fuller  &  Waldron  pros¬ 
pered  with  the  growth  of  the  town. 

On  November  2,  1852,  California  voted  in  its  first  presi¬ 
dential  election  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  day  was 
an  exciting  one,  calling  for  celebration.  Celebration  meant 
the  consumption  of  much  liquor  and  the  burning  of  manv 
candles  and  oil  lamps.  Toward  midnight  the  town  was 
roused  by  the  frantic  jangle  of  the  fire  bell.  Fuller,  with  the 
typical  pioneer’s  terror  of  this  sound,  rushed  out  into  the 
night  and  down  the  street  toward  the  glow  of  the  flames. 
A  high  wind  blew  sparks  from  the  first  burning  building 
onto  the  roofs  of  others,  and  whole  blocks  went  up  like 
tinder.  Held  powerless  by  the  leaping  darts  of  fire,  Fuller 
with  his  partners  stood  and  watched  their  stock  burning  to 
ashes. 

Daybreak  found  a  group  of  solemn  men  and  women  gaz¬ 
ing  about  at  their  devastated  city.  “The  city  had  perished,” 
wrote  a  contemporary  historian,  “and  was  swept  from  the 
earth  like  another  Sodom,  from  the  visitation  of  Provi¬ 
dence.” 

Once  again  William  Parmer  Fuller  was  back  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Fire  and  pestilence,  flood  and  financial  panic,  had  cost 
him  well  over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  a  sizable  fortune  to 
a  youth  in  his  twenties.  All  he  could  do  was  to  start  building 
from  nothing.  The  reconstruction  of  the  town  gave  him 
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plenty  of  work,  and  wages  were  good,  although  somewhat 
lower  than  in  previous  years,  as  more  and  more  men  turned 
from  mining  to  their  original  trades,  convinced  at  last  that 
California’s  soil  was  not  all  golden  metal. 

In  view  of  their  complete  loss,  Fuller  and  Waldron  de¬ 
cided  not  to  risk  another  venture  of  their  own,  on  credit, 
and  both  joined  the  firm  of  Rivett  &  Co.  Business  flourished 
as  the  town  set  to  work  re-establishing  itself.  Incredible  even 
today,  Sacramento  was  completely  rebuilt  in  forty-five  days. 
Seven  hundred  and  sixty  buildings,  sixty-five  of  brick,  were 
erected  at  tremendous  cost,  and  shortly  before  Christmas 
the  town  took  possession  of  its  new  quarters.  Rivett  &  Co. 
moved  into  their  new  brick  establishment  at  28  K  Street. 
This  building  still  stands  today,  one  of  the  pioneer  land¬ 
marks  of  the  California  capital. 

People  were  so  preoccupied  in  reorganization  that  they 
paid  little  attention  to  the  rain  which  had  been  falling  steadily 
for  days.  The  rivers  were  slowly  rising,  but  no  one  thought 
much  about  them.  The  afternoon  of  December  20  a  great 
wall  of  water  swept  over  the  town,  like  a  thunderbolt  in  its 
surprising  suddenness.  At  the  first  rush  of  the  flood,  the  men 
at  2  8  K  Street  worked  feverishly  moving  their  new  stock  to 
the  second  floor,  but  the  water  gradually  followed  them 
there. 

This  outrage  by  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers 
bested  by  far  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  flood  of  1850,  top¬ 
ping  that  year’s  high  water  mark  by  seventeen  feet.  The 
bridge  connecting  Sacramento  with  Yolo  County  collapsed, 
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completely  isolating  the  town,  and  the  river  boats  were 
pressed  into  rescue  service  again.  Once  more  Sacramento 
dug  herself  out  of  the  mud;  but  this  time  she  had  learned  a 
lesson.  The  merchants  subscribed  a  fund  and  the  city  council 
voted  a  bond  issue  for  building  levees  and  grading  the  streets 
to  higher  levels. 

(TVRJ) 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  most  of  the 
United  States  abandoned  itself  to  an  orgy  of  wildcat  specu¬ 
lation.  Banks  were  founded  with  no  more  backing  than  a 
few  boxes  of  ten-penny  nails  in  their  vaults,  and  fortunes  in 
currency  were  made  and  lost  overnight.  By  contrast  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  so  accustomed  to  using  gold  dust  and  nuggets  that 
only  this  metal  and  coins  were  accepted  in  circulation.  A 
total  of  $228  ,000,000  in  gold  was  mined  in  California  in  the 
five  years  following  Marshall’s  discovery,  but  the  State  was 
so  dependent  on  the  outside  world  that  most  of  the  money 
was  sent  to  the  East,  and  coastal  expansion  was  based  largely 
on  credit. 

Primarily  because  of  her  excellent  harbor,  San  Francisco 
early  gained  the  financial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
new  State.  Her  early  years  were  characterized  by  almost  as 
many  catastrophes  as  Sacramento  suffered,  and  conscience¬ 
less  city  officials  brought  her  several  times  to  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster.  Excessive  speculation  of  all  kinds  was  a 
common  indulgence,  and  citizens  were  too  busy  building 
their  private  fortunes  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  public 
projects  and  official  activities. 
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Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  one  of  the  three  large  banking  firms 
in  San  Francisco,  with  branches  in  many  California  towns, 
joined  the  country- wide  game  of  speculation,  their  chief 
activity,  directed  by  their  home  office  in  St.  Louis,  concern¬ 
ing  itself  with  southern  railroads.  In  the  autumn  of  1 854  the 
eastern  branches  were  caught  off-guard  in  over-expansion, 
with  insufficient  reserves.  A  junior  executive  was  sent  pell- 
mell  to  San  Francisco  to  instruct  that  branch  to  ship  its  entire 
gold  reserve  east.  This  step  came  too  late,  and  the  firm  col¬ 
lapsed;  but  the  gold  had  left  the  San  Francisco  harbor  before 
news  of  Page,  Bacon’s  ruin  reached  the  coast.  A  quiet  run 
on  the  bank  in  San  Francisco  quickly  developed  into  a  panic. 
The  local  officials  lost  their  heads,  and  instead  of  temporarily 
closing  their  doors  they  attempted  to  quiet  the  situation  by 
meeting  every  depositor’s  demand.  Five  days  later,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1 855,  they  were  forced  to  suspend  business.  Some 
depositors  had  reclaimed  all  their  money,  and  the  rest  lost 
everything.  San  Francisco’s  business  mortality  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  was  appalling,  hardly  one  firm  in  ten  surviving  the 
crash,  and  bankruptcies  were  everyday  news.  Those  firms 
which  weathered  the  storm  were  in  a  much  better  position 
relatively  than  before,  with  competition  lessened,  but  actual 
recovery  took  years  in  accomplishment.  Not  till  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  boom  of  1859  did  California  actually  recover— 
only  to  repeat  the  cycle  of  inflations  and  painful  awakenings. 

Sacramento  was  harder  hit  than  San  Francisco  by  the 
financial  crash  of  1 855.  News  of  trouble  in  the  bay  city  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  run  on  the  local  branch  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co. 
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Inevitably,  W.  P.  Fuller  was  one  of  the  bank’s  depositors, 
and  he  saw  the  profits  of  two  more  years  of  hard  work  and 
stringent  saving  disappear.  This  time  his  loss  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Rivett  &  Co.  survived  the  ensuing  epi¬ 
demic  of  bankruptcies,  but  business  was  scant  and  slow. 

The  following  spring  John  Rivett  decided  to  visit  his 
old  home  in  England,  leaving  the  firm’s  business  in  young 
Fuller’s  hands.  This  new  responsibility  was  welcome  to 
Fuller,  since  it  meant  a  larger  salary  and  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  profits.  In  the  last  few  years  he  had  become  a  close 
friend  of  a  young  Englishman  named  Seton  Fleather,  with 
whom  he  had  worked  on  many  painting  jobs.  Heather  now 
shared  his  quarters  in  the  second  story  at  28  K  Street,  and 
celebrated  with  him  upon  his  advancement  in  the  firm. 

An  advertisement  appearing  in  the  “Daily  Union”  in 
March,  1857,  read  like  an  inventory  of  the  firm’s  stock. 
Country  trade  and  teamsters  were  solicited  with  a  liberal 
discount  on  purchases  from  the  large  stock  of  200,000  rolls 
of  paper  hangings,  5,000  rolls  of  borders,  40  sets  of  scenery 
paper,  upholstery  materials,  carpets,  lace  and  muslin  cur¬ 
tains,  Bay  State  and  English  druggets,  rugs,  mats,  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  lithographs  and  picture  frames. 

This  sale  was  probably  intended  to  clear  out  the  company’s 
stock  of  upholsteries,  for  a  new  arrangement  was  by  this 
time  in  prospect.  England  had  proved  such  a  happy  place 
that  John  Rivett  had  decided  not  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  He  offered  his  business  to  Fuller,  who  grasped  the 
opportunity  eagerly.  On  May  6,  1857,  the  partnership  of 
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Fuller  and  Heather  became  official  successor  to  Rivett  &  Co. 
in  Sacramento,  as  “Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 
Paints,  Oils,  French  Window  Glass,  Brushes,  Varnishes, 
Turpentine,  Glue,  Gold  Leaf,  Artists’  Materials,  Etc.,— the 
largest  stock  in  the  city  at  the  lowest  rates— at  the  Old  Stand, 
No.  28  K Street.” 

Weighty  personal  problems  now  occupied  Fuller’s  mind, 
for  at  twenty-eight  he  had  fallen  in  love. 

His  keen  interest  in  sports  had  led  him  to  friendship  with 
William  Sidgraves,  a  tailor  working  in  K  Street,  and  the  two 
formed  the  habit  of  swimming  in  the  river  together  on  hot 
summer  afternoons,  Sidgraves  coaching  the  younger  man. 
One  evening  he  had  invited  Fuller  to  come  home  with  him 
for  supper,  and  the  youth  had  met  the  three  daughters  of  the 
household.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidgraves  were  fond  of  Bill 
Fuller,  and  he  soon  got  into  the  habit  of  spending  his  eve¬ 
nings  with  the  family.  All  the  girls  were  interested  in  music, 
as  was  he,  and  he  often  accompanied  them  to  the  church 
where  they  sang  in  the  choir.  Other  evenings  were  spent 
pulling  taffy,  or  singing  by  the  wheezy  organ  in  the  Sid¬ 
graves  parlor.  In  autumn,  when  ducks  and  geese  were  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  marshes,  the  two  men  hunted  together,  and  Fuller 
had  a  chance  to  display  his  prowess  in  the  kitchen.  Already 
something  of  a  gourmet  himself,  he  made  of  his  duck  dinners 
masterpieces  of  skilled  artistry. 

Before  either  of  them  realized  what  was  happening,  Wil¬ 
liam  Parmer  and  Margaret,  the  youngest  of  the  Sidgraves 
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daughters,  had  fallen  in  love,  and  when  she  was  twenty  they 
were  married.  This  was  an  unusually  happy  match. 

Margaret  Hewitson  Fuller  was  ideally  suited  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  pioneer  business  man  just  starting  a  firm  of  his  own 
in  a  new  country.  She  was  known  throughout  her  life  as 
Margaret  H.  Fuller,  never  substituting  for  the  “H.”  the 
initial  of  her  maiden  name.  English  born,  she  had  come  to 
the  United  States  from  Lancashire  as  a  child,  and  had  en¬ 
dured  real  hardships  walking  across  the  plains  to  California 
at  fourteen.  The  Sidgraves  family  had  been  living  in  New 
Orleans  when  the  news  came  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
W est.  William  Sidgraves,  determined  to  try  his  luck,  had  sold 
everything  he  possessed  and  taken  his  family  by  river  steamer 
to  St.  Louis.  Proceeding  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  where  prairie  trains  were  assembled  for  the 
trek  to  El  Dorado,  Sidgraves  had  purchased  a  wagon  and 
oxen,  food  and  other  equipment,  and  started  out  alone  with 
his  family,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  problems  of  such  a  trip. 
Fortunately,  a  few  days  out  they  were  joined  by  two  men 
who  had  spent  their  lives  on  the  frontier  and  who  were  also 
headed  for  California.  Without  the  help  of  these  frontiers¬ 
men,  the  Sidgraves’  journey  would  have  been  even  more 
hazardous  than  it  was.  Small  parties  of  men  on  horseback 
occasionally  crossed  the  continent  alone;  but  emigrations 
involving  women  and  children  and  household  equipment 
were  practically  never  undertaken  by  single  family  units. 
Many  such  units  would  start  west  from  the  same  place,  over 
the  same  trail,  and  at  approximately  the  same  time.  One 
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family  might  keep  strictly  to  itself  all  the  way  from  Kansas 
to  California,  suiting  its  pace  to  its  own  convenience;  but  it 
was  comforting  to  know  that  other  families  were  but  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  ahead  on  the  trail,  and  that  more  were  coming 
in  the  rear.  Nevertheless,  the  trip  was  perilous  and  lonely. 

Guided  by  their  two  new  companions,  the  Sidgraves  party 
made  its  tedious  way  across  Nebraska  onto  the  high  Wyo¬ 
ming  plateau,  through  the  fiendish  Utah  and  Nevada  deserts, 
over  the  Sierras,  and  finally  down  into  the  golden  valleys  of 
California.  Long  before  they  reached  the  Sierras  their  food 
had  run  low,  and  for  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  trip  they  had 
eaten  only  meager  portions  of  rice  and  dried  apples.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  in  September,  1850,  had  of  course  been  a  tragic  dis¬ 
illusionment.  William  Sidgraves  wanted  to  return  at  once 
to  New  Orleans;  but  his  wife  had  refused  to  start  out  on 
another  journey  and  insisted  on  settling  down.  She  opened 
a  boarding  house  at  142  K  Street,  and  a  year  later  they  had 
moved  to  the  house  in  L  Street  where  they  were  living  when 
Fuller  became  acquainted  with  them. 

Now,  with  his  bride,  Fuller  made  a  home  in  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  at  2  8  K  Street,  which  he  had  remod¬ 
elled,  painted  and  papered  himself.  Here  their  first  child  was 
born,  a  daughter,  named  Mary  for  Fuller’s  mother.  Eighteen 
months  later  another  daughter  was  born,  and  on  June  28, 
1861,  came  their  first  son,  another  William  Parmer  Fuller. 

(L 

These  were  thrilling  times,  with  increasing  commerce  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  necessitating  improved  methods  of  com- 
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munication.  The  innovation  of  the  Pony  Express  brought 
California  within  thirteen  days’  hailing  distance  of  New 
York.  The  first  messenger  rode  his  pony  through  Sacra¬ 
mento  on  April  13,1 860,  excited  townsfolk  lining  the  streets 
to  greet  them.  This  new  rapid  mail  service  was  a  great  step 
forward  for  California  business  men,  who  by  this  time  real¬ 
ized  that  a  great  state  and  comfortable  fortunes  were  to  be 
built  more  lastingly  through  systematic  effort  than  through 
spasmodic  speculative  sprees  and  doubtful,  spectacular  ven¬ 
tures. 

For  two  years  the  Pony  Express  symbolized  prosperity, 
through  the  increased  speed  and  certainty  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  world  beyond  the  mountains;  but  its  supremacy 
was  short-lived.  A  telegraph  system  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Sacramento  was  well  along 
in  the  process  of  construction  by  the  end  of  i860,  and  the 
distance  to  be  covered  by  the  express  diminished  week  by 
week.  For  years,  until  the  institution  of  the  pony  service, 
mail  had  been  at  least  a  month  in  transit  from  New  York  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  sent  by  even  the  fastest  steamers  and  trans¬ 
shipped  at  Panama.  In  October,  1861,  weeks  became  hours 
as  the  first  telegraphic  message  went  over  the  wires  from  San 
Francisco  to  President  Lincoln  in  the  White  House. 

Sacramento  had  completed  her  metamorphosis  from  scat¬ 
ter-brained  settlement  to  thriving,  ambitious  little  city  late 
in  1 859.  The  community  expanded,  and  the  paint  trade  was 
flourishing.  W.  P.  Fuller  and  Seton  Heather  still  worked 
occasionally  at  painting  and  paperhanging,  but  most  of  their 
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time  was  consumed  by  business  at  the  store.  The  greater 
portion  of  their  considerable  personal  profits  was  turned 
back  into  the  business,  both  men  content  to  live  simply  and 
build  security  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  worst  flood  in  the  history  of  the  American  settlement 
there  inundated  Sacramento  in  December,  1861.  This  time 
people  were  better  prepared,  but  the  rushing  water,  which 
reached  a  twenty-eight  foot  level  in  K  Street,  moved  too 
swiftly  and  in  too  strong  a  current  to  be  checked  by  levees 
or  crews  of  frantically-working  men,  and  only  tiny  portions 
of  graded  land  stood  above  the  level  of  the  flood.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  prospering  crops  were  ruined,  and  Sacramento 
was  bankrupt  again. 

Although  this  flood  temporarily  disrupted  the  business  of 
Fuller  and  Heather,  it  brought  the  partners  to  a  decision 
they  had  long  been  trying  to  make.  Sacramento  would  re¬ 
establish  herself,  and  would  no  doubt  become  increasingly 
prosperous  as  the  center  of  a  great  and  rapidly  developing 
agricultural  district.  Nevertheless,  San  Francisco  was  and 
would  remain  the  commercial  center  of  California  and  was 
the  logical  situation  for  a  firm  importing  any  quantity  of 
goods  from  the  east.  The  firm  of  Fuller  &  Heather  would 
unquestionably  establish  its  headquarters  there  sooner  or 
later,  whether  they  maintained  a  Sacramento  branch  or  not. 
The  two  men  decided  to  make  this  change  at  once.  Fuller 
would  move  to  San  Francisco  to  set  up  a  store  and  office, 
Heather  remaining  to  take  care  of  the  Sacramento  business. 
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The  San  Francisco  to  which  Fuller  returned  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1862,  had  changed  in  the  twelve  years  since  his  first 
arrival  there  from  a  sprawling  tent  and  adobe  village  to  a 
cosmopolitan  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
known  ’round  the  world.  Richard  Flenry  Dana,  revisiting 
it  in  1859,  wrote  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  city  to 
be  real:  “San  Francisco,  with  its  storehouses,  towers  and 
steeples;  its  courthouses,  theatres  and  hospitals;  its  daily 
journals;  its  well-filled  learned  professions;  its  fortresses  and 
lighthouses;  its  wharves  and  harbor,  with  their  thousand-ton 
clipper  ships,  more  in  number  than  London  or  Liverpool 
sheltered  that  day,  itself  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  the  sole  emporium  of  a  new  world,  the  awak¬ 
ened  Pacific  .  .  was  a  “world  not  realized”  by  the  boy  in 
the  hide  ships,  twenty-four  years  previously. 

48 
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William  Parmer  Fuller  was  at  the  major  turning  point  of 
his  career,  the  morning  he  walked  down  the  gangplank  of 
the  Sacramento  steamer  into  San  Francisco,  four-year-old 
Mary  clinging  to  one  hand,  little  Florence  supported  by  the 
other,  and  Mrs.  Fuller  following  with  the  baby,  William 
Parmer,  Jr.,  in  her  arms.  His  greatest  work  lay  yet  before 
him,  but  the  years  of  sickening  disappointments  were  safely 
past. 

As  they  started  off  in  search  of  a  hotel,  they  saw,  gathered 
at  the  Jackson  Street  wharf,  a  crowd  reminiscent  of  Boston 
in  1 849.  Another  gold  rush  was  in  progress,  El  Dorado  this 
time  being  Canada,  where  rich  veins  of  ore  had  reportedly 
been  found.  Men,  still  hoping  after  twelve  fruitless  years  to 
strike  it  rich,  were  hurrying  on  board  a  northbound  vessel. 
Fuller  smiled,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  firm  of  Fuller  &  Heather. 

By  April  the  house  was  open  for  business  in  San  Francisco. 
Fuller  had  rented  a  building  at  307  Sacramento  Street.  A 
rudimentary  stock  had  been  shipped  down  from  Sacra¬ 
mento,  to  be  augmented  by  new  goods,  ordered  months  be¬ 
fore,  which  were  just  now  being  unloaded  from  clipper 
ships  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor.  San  Francisco  already 
boasted  several  wholesale  establishments  dealing  in  paints 
and  oils,  the  largest  being  Cameron,  Whittier  &  Co.  and  D.  J. 
Oliver  &  Co.  Between  them  these  two  firms  handled  the 
major  portion  of  the  paint  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fuller  began  his  San  Francisco  career  with  caution,  the 
story  of  his  progress  being  graphically  recorded  in  the  pages 
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of  two  old  letter-copy  books.  The  earliest  of  these  letters, 
written  by  the  firm’s  bookkeeper,  Joseph  Steffens,  father  of 
Lincoln  Steffens,  reveal  that  from  its  inception  as  a  San 
Francisco  institution  Fuller  &  Heather  provided  stiff  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Cameron,  Whittier  and  D.  J.  Oliver  com¬ 
panies.  As  typical  western  business  letters  in  1863,  these 
copy-book  relics  close  invariably,  “It  is  our  hope  that  the 
goods  arrive  in  good  time  and  condition.”  Acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  payment  of  bills  tell  their  own  story  of  the 
steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  handled  by  Fuller. 

Customers  from  all  parts  of  northern  California  soon 
began  patronizing  the  new  firm,  to  be  joined  presently  by 
buyers  in  Portland,  British  Columbia,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  Honolulu,  Lewers  &  Dickson  (later 
Lewers  &  Cooke,  Ltd.)  was  a  purchaser  of  Fuller  products, 
and  the  friendly  relationship  then  established  has  continued 
through  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Within  a  short  time  the  business  outgrew  the  building  on 
Sacramento  Street,  and  Fuller  moved  his  stock  to  larger 
quarters  at  2  2  3-2  2 5  Front  Street. 

As  California  gradually  became  a  settled  state,  with  per¬ 
manent  business  establishments,  eastern  manufacturers  de¬ 
veloped  the  disconcerting  habit  of  holding  up  goods  ordered 
by  western  merchants  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  market 
on  the  coast,  till  they  could  ship  goods  on  their  own  account 
to  California,  and  sell  them  first.  This  practice  naturally 
resulted  in  unsettled  business  conditions  in  the  West,  and 
the  problem  was  solved  by  the  larger  firms  only  by  sending 
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their  personal  agents  to  make  direct  purchases  in  the  East. 
Uncertainty  due  to  the  Civil  War,  rapidly  fluctuating  prices 
and  exchange  rates,  war  risk  insurance,  and  other  unpredict¬ 
able  items  added  to  the  problems  of  business  on  the  coast. 
These  facts,  combined  with  the  more  pleasant  knowledge 
that  his  business  was  expanding  remarkably,  induced  Fuller 
to  start  his  own  eastern  agency.  His  junior  partner,  Seton 
Heather,  went  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1 864  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Fuller-Heather  purchasing  department  there.  William 
Chadderdon  succeeded  him  as  manager  of  the  Sacramento 
branch. 

California’s  prosperity  at  this  time  depended  primarily  on 
agriculture,  secondarily  on  mining.  Both  of  these,  in  turn, 
depending  largely  on  the  weather,  a  successful  business  man 
had  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  barometer  while  with  the  other 
he  watched  the  Golden  Gate  for  the  appearance  of  ships 
bearing  supplies  from  the  east.  Fuller  had  special  need  for 
this  double  alertness,  since  the  paint  trade  has  always  been 
seasonal.  Then,  too,  transportation  was  so  slow  that,  once 
goods  had  been  ordered,  money  invested  in  them  was  tied 
up  for  a  long  time.  Materials  to  accommodate  spring  trade 
were  ordered  many  months  in  advance,  and  a  dry  winter 
intervening  in  the  inland  valleys  often  meant  that  the  goods 
had  to  be  held  over  for  an  entire  year,  till  crop  money  was 
plentiful  again.  Everything  was  shipped  around  the  Horn, 
and  any  number  of  factors  might  influence  the  market  in  the 
four  or  five  months  required  for  the  clipper  voyage.  Fuller- 
Heather  Co.’s  capital  was  relatively  small  in  the  early  years, 
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and  the  long  periods  of  waiting  between  purchase  in  New 
York  and  delivery  in  San  Francisco  necessitated  frequent 
bank  loans  to  tide  the  firm  over.  Banks  in  California  were 
then  charging  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  per  cent  monthly 
interest  on  loans  of  any  kind.  In  numerous  letters  to  Heather, 
Fuller  commented  on  delayed  goods  which,  arriving  too  late 
for  the  Fall  trade,  could  not  be  sold  until  the  following 
Spring. 

The  Civil  War  also  gave  rise  to  numerous  problems  for 
western  business  men.  Money  values  were  uncertain  from 
day  to  day.  A  Federal  victory  meant  a  drop  in  gold  and  a 
proportionate  rise  in  currency  values,  while  progress  on  the 
side  of  the  South  turned  the  scale  in  the  opposite  direction. 
War  risk  insurance  soared  when  a  Confederate  ship,  built  in 
England,  escaped  concentrated  northern  surveillance  and 
started  waylaying  Yankee  merchantmen  bringing  wares 
from  China  or  carrying  goods  to  California,  around  the 
Horn.  In  July,  1863,  the  San  Francisco  “Alta”  published 
current  marine  insurance  rates  ranging  from  10  to  33  per 
cent,  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Within  the  year, 
however,  Fuller  suggested  that  the  firm  was  now  strong 
enough  to  underwrite  its  own  insurance,  when  he  wrote  to 
Heather,  “I  don’t  think  we  had  better  insure  any  more.” 

Another  interesting  commentary  on  his  progress  at  this 
time  is  a  note  in  which  he  told  his  partner,  “I  paid  income 
tax  on  about  $  1 1 ,000,  less  house  rent  and  $  1 ,000  allowance.” 
This  tax  was  a  recent  innovation  of  the  Federal  government, 
levied  during  the  war,  and  the  rate  varied  from  three  per 
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cent  on  all  incomes  over  $800  in  1 861,  to  ten  per  cent  on  in¬ 
comes  of  more  than  $5,000  in  1 864. 

Bookkeeper  Steffens’  letters  to  Heather  at  this  time  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  strain  of  war-time  business,  added  to  years  of 
hardship  and  ceaseless  work,  and  lack  of  exercise  and  suffi¬ 
cient  rest,  was  beginning  to  tell  on  Fuller’s  health.  “Mr. 
Fuller  is  not  well.  He  is  not  at  the  store  today,”  he  would 
write  in  a  postscript.  Sick  or  well,  the  senior  partner  never 
relaxed  his  vigilance,  and  if  he  was  unable  to  go  to  his  office 
a  memorandum  of  the  day’s  transactions  was  brought  to  him 
at  home. 

In  one  letter  Steffens  paid  unwitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Fuller’s 
executive  ability.  Suggesting  to  Heather  a  way  in  which  he 
might  speed  up  his  statements  to  the  San  Francisco  office, 
which  apparently  had  been  annoyingly  slow,  he  added,  after 
apologizing  for  his  seeming  officiousness,  “You  must  indulge 
me,  Mr.  Heather,  remember  that  so  far  as  regards  bookkeep¬ 
ing  I  am  here  alone.  Mr.  Fuller  is  ‘bully’  on  the  said ,  he 
executes  in  the  general  most  gloriously,  but  somehow  he 
doesn’t  like  detail.” 

Mr.  Fuller’s  own  letters  reflect  his  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  trade  in  his  advice  on  purchases.  “Make  an  extra 
shipment  of  white  lead— many  painters  like  this  lead  best,” 
he  would  counsel.  And  again,  “Don’t  buy  any  more  turpen¬ 
tine,  until  you  can  buy  it  for  60c— they  make  plenty  here.” 
The  growing  importance  of  the  firm  is  indicated  in  another 
instruction  to  Heather:  “I  want  you  to  see  Raynolds  &  Co. 
about  can  colors.  You  say  we  sell  more  than  any  of  them. 
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We  are  the  only  ones  here  but  what  have  their  name  on 
every  can.” 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  firm’s  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  was  its  willingness  to  take  special  pains  with  small 
orders  and  its  compliance  with  requests  for  personal  favors 
from  customers  in  isolated  districts.  A  freight  order  sent 
from  223  Front  Street  to  a  town  in  the  Sierras  might  include 
a  small  barrel  of  special  varnish  made  to  order  in  New  York, 
six  yards  of  blue  alpaca  unobtainable  at  the  Auburn  general 
store,  and  a  box  of  imported  cigars  purchased  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  Mr.  Fuller  himself. 

San  Francisco  and  a  few  other  good-sized  towns  were 
lighted  with  gas,  by  this  time,  but  gas  was  still  too  expensive 
for  use  in  many  outlying  districts.  Coal  oil  was  the  illuminant 
used  in  most  homes,  and  the  sale  of  this  product  accounted 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  total  volume  of  business  carried  on 
by  paint  and  oil  dealers.  Records  show  that  Fuller  &  Heather 
sold  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  coal 
oil  as  a  monthly  average  over  a  long  period.  The  oil  was  con¬ 
signed  to  them  by  Raynolds,  Pratt  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
the  net  profits  were  divided  equally  between  them. 

More  than  at  any  other  time  in  business  history,  this  period 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  marked  individualism.  Free  com¬ 
petition  ruled  the  market,  and  a  man  was  his  own  sole  guard¬ 
ian  and  protector;  but  the  merchant  who  built  for  himself 
a  reputation  of  strict  honesty  and  sound  judgment  reaped 
rich  dividends  in  loyal  customers,  loyal  employees,  and  com¬ 
munity  respect. 
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As  a  one-time  resident  of  New  Hampshire  who  was 
making  a  success  in  the  West,  Mr.  Fuller  was  interviewed 
in  1 864  by  a  reporter  from  his  home  state.  The  article,  sub¬ 
sequently  published  in  the  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  “Senti¬ 
nel,”  outlined  the  paint  dealer’s  philosophy  of  business: 

Mr.  Fuller  sticks  to  the  good  old  principle  that  “Honesty  is 
the  best  policy”  in  all  business  transactions;  insisting  that  no 
man  can  succeed  permanently  here  without  strict  integrity; 
that  however  much  one  may  gain  temporarily  by  chicanery, 
tricks  of  trade,  cheating,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
others,  etc.,  there  will  surely  be  an  offset  in  some  form,  and 
that  the  day  of  reckoning  will  certainly  come,  sooner  or  later, 
even  in  California.  “Why,”  he  said,  “I  defy  you  to  put  your 
finger  on  the  man,  among  all  the  forty-niners  who  sought  gold 
on  this  coast,  who  is  now  beloved  and  respected  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  made  his  money  in  any  other  way  than  a  strictly 
honorable  one.” 

A  few  paragraphs  farther  on  the  reporter  tells  of  Fuller’s 
application  of  his  philosophy: 

He  considers  it  only  right  to  pay  the  full  value  of  any  service 
rendered  even  if  he  could  get  it  performed  for  less  than  its  real 
value,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  laborer  or  operator.  He 
had  occasion  lately  to  have  a  river  steamboat  painted  and  a 
man  came  to  him  to  solicit  the  job  offering  to  do  it  for  $900. 
Mr.  Fuller  estimated  the  cost,  and  then  told  him  that  he 
couldn’t  do  it  for  that  sum;  that  he  would  give  him  $1150  and 
a  good  suit  of  clothes  to  do  it.  The  contract  was  made  at  the 
latter  named  rate  and  the  man  lost  about  $100  on  the  opera¬ 
tion,  when  Mr.  Fuller  allowed  the  contract  to  be  given  up, 
and  now  pays  the  man  the  full  actual  value  of  the  job,  at  the 
rates  allowed  here. 

Somewhat  astonished  at  this  apparent  altruism,  the  Yankee 
reporter  had  inquired,  “Are  there  not  business  men  here 
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who  would  smile  at  such  notions?”  And  W.  P.  Fuller  had 
replied,  “Let  them  smile  and  ten  years  hence  let  them  com¬ 
pare  balance  sheets  with  me.” 

The  unpredictable  surge  and  ebb  of  victories  and  defeats 
in  the  Civil  War  for  several  years  kept  the  entire  country 
nervous  about  finance.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  was  rather  an  isolated  community  even  after 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  East  was  established. 
After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  currency  rose  sharply  against 
gold,  the  increase  being  from  54  cents  to  79  cents  in  two 
weeks.  Western  merchants  were  hard  pressed  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  bills  with  specie  shipments.  Fuller’s  letters  to  his  partner 
in  New  York  at  this  time  reflected  the  difficulty  they  all 
were  experiencing.  “We  have  no  money  to  send  today,  none 
to  spare,”  he  would  write.  And  again,  “We  cannot  remit 
you  any  money  today  on  this  steamer,  but  shall  send  you 
some  by  telegraph.” 

An  interesting  custom  of  San  Francisco  business  in  the 
’sixties  was  “steamer  day,”  which  remained  an  institution 
long  after  faster  means  of  shipment  were  established.  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  maintained  a  semi-monthly 
service  to  Panama,  and  on  the  day  prior  to  each  sailing  a  local 
firm  would  collect  as  many  of  its  outstanding  credits  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  send  money  to  Europe  and  the  East  on  the  steamer. 
An  errand  boy  would  go  from  office  to  office  with  a  canvas 
bag  in  which  were  placed  the  hundreds  of  dollars  he  col¬ 
lected,  and  return  alone  with  it  through  the  streets,  perfectly 
safe  and  unmolested. 
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Despite  the  financial  difficulties  it  caused,  the  war  at  the 
same  time  provided  an  astonishingly  effective  impetus  to  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  young  state.  Normal  trade  with  the  East  and 
foreign  countries  was  hindered  by  the  war  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  state  legislature  offered  bounties  to  California  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  stimulate  local  production.  The  effect  was  notice¬ 
able  immediately  in  the  paint  trade.  Local  production  of 
turpentine  and  rosin  were  reported  by  the  “Alta,”  “now 
that  North  Carolina  has  stopped  sending  forth  her  naval 
stores.”  In  1 864  three  distilleries  made  seventy-two  hundred 
gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  from  Butte  County  yellow 
pines.  Fuller  advised  his  partner  that  “Cameron,  Whittier  & 
Co.,  Oliver,  and  Fuller  &  Heather  take  all  the  turpentine 
they  make  in  California  at  65c  a  gallon  cash;  we  take  one- 
third  each  month.  We  sell  our  part  as  soon  as  we  get  it.” 

After  the  war  the  California  turpentine  industry,  unable 
to  compete  with  the  low  cost  producers  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  was  forced  to  close  down;  but  the  western  states  were 
beginning  to  produce  linseed  oil  in  considerable  quantity. 
In  a  letter  to  Heather  in  the  Fall  of  1867,  Fuller  wrote,  “We 
will  not  have  so  much  money  in  linseed  oil  in  the  future. 
They  are  making  oil  here  and  will  make  more  in  Oregon 
next  year.” 

Within  three  years  after  their  establishment  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Fuller  &  Heather  had  built  their  business  to  a  point 
that  made  further  expansion  seem  advisable.  A  considerable 
capital  reserve  had  been  laid  aside  by  this  time,  made  possible 
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so  quickly  by  the  partners’  continued  policy  of  reinvesting 
a  major  portion  of  their  profits  in  the  business  itself.  In  June, 
1 865,  Seton  Heather  went  to  London  to  arrange  a  contract 
with  an  English  firm,  his  arrangements  to  be  subject  to  Mr. 
Fuller’s  approval.  In  August  he  reached  an  agreement  with 
Jonas  Simonsen  &  Company,  the  English  firm  contracting 
to  act  as  Fuller  &  Heather  Co.’s  agents  in  England  and  to 
extend  five  thousand  pounds’  credit  to  the  American  part¬ 
nership. 

Shortly  after  this  contract  was  signed,  Fuller  wrote  to  his 
new  English  agents,  instructing  them  about  a  large  shipment 
of  linseed  oil  and  red  lead,  and  appended  to  his  instructions: 
“As  you  were  kind  enough  to  offer  us  such  liberal  credit  we 
think  it  no  more  than  just  that  you  should  know  the  result 
of  our  success  in  business.  Last  year,  ending  January  1 ,  1 866, 
our  profit  for  the  twelve  months  over  and  above  all  expenses 
including  our  private  expenses  was  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
or  as  you  would  call  it,  six  thousand  pounds,  making  our 
capital  now  over  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  or  $  1 30,000.” 

By  this  time  competition  between  the  three  leaders  of  the 
California  paint  industry  had  grown  very  sharp.  Fuller  & 
Heather  had  outdistanced  Oliver  &  Co.  in  the  race  for 
volume  of  business,  and  were  running  close  on  the  heels  of 
Cameron,  Whittier  &  Co.  Each  of  the  three  firms  could 
easily  keep  track  of  its  competitors’  business  positions,  since 
all  goods  were  imported  and  full  lists  of  ship  manifests  and 
names  of  consignees  were  published  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
Fuller  probably  chuckled  as  he  wrote  to  his  partner,  “Cam- 
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eron,  Whittier  &  Company  have  about  50  tons  Atlantic  lead 
in  store,  cost  1 1  Vi  cents  gold,  in  New  York.  Stuck  again! 
We  have  two  lots  in  now  at  1  o  Vi  cents.”  In  another  letter  to 
Heather,  he  commented,  “I  see  Oliver  has  some  lead  in  on 
steamer  just  in,  but  it  came  too  late;  trade  is  now  over.”  Pri¬ 
vacy  in  individual  business  dealings  was  carefully  guarded, 
nevertheless,  as  a  remonstrating  letter  written  by  Steffens  to 
a  Fuller  &  Heather  customer  shows:  “When  we  reported 
our  prices  before,  a  house  in  the  city  made  complaint  that 
we  offered  you  goods  too  cheap.  Our  prices  are  always  con¬ 
fidentially  given.”  Price  cuts  by  one  firm  were  paralleled 
at  once  by  competitors;  but  the  correspondence  preserved 
from  this  period  indicates  that  Fuller  &  Heather’s  policies 
had  won  for  them  many  steady  customers  who  were  slow  to 
change  their  source  of  supply  in  return  for  temporary  price 
advantages. 

Another  result  of  the  Civil  War  had  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  English  market  for  grain  grown  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  To  avoid  sending  empty 
ships  all  the  way  from  English  ports  to  San  Francisco,  Eng¬ 
lish  shippers  established  a  low  rate  on  freight  carried  on  the 
westward  voyage.  English  manufacturers  with  large  surplus 
stocks  on  hand  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates 
and  invaded  the  California  paint  market.  United  by  a  sud¬ 
den,  common  danger,  the  three  leading  San  Francisco  houses 
made  decided  and  uniform  cuts  in  their  prices;  the  English 
invaders  netted  only  heavy  losses  from  their  efforts  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  scene.  Unconvinced  that  these  competitors 
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had  permanently  abandoned  trouble-making,  the  three  San 
Francisco  firms  considered  merging  into  a  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany.  Continuing  savage  competition  among  themselves  was 
profitable  to  no  one,  and  combining  their  assets  would  en¬ 
large  each  member’s  facilities  for  trade,  would  maintain  a 
steadier  price  level,  and  would  present  a  lastingly  formidable 
barrier  to  foreign  competition. 

W.  F.  Whittier,  the  surviving  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cam¬ 
eron,  Whittier  &  Co.,  had  watched  and  been  impressed  by 
the  steady  growth  of  Fuller  &  Heather  Co.  in  the  five  years 
since  1862.  A  shrewd  and  energetic  Yankee,  Whittier  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  younger  firm  would  continue  to  grow  and 
that  W.  P.  Fuller  would  make  a  more  pleasant  ally  than 
enemy.  His  proposals  for  a  merger  were  enthusiastic.  D.  J. 
Oliver  participated  in  the  early  discussions;  but  in  September 
Fuller  wrote  to  Heather,  “Our  Joint  Stock  Company  has  all 
gone  up;  can’t  get  Oliver  to  agree  to  anything.”  Oliver  then 
definitely  withdrew  from  the  plan,  but  Fuller  and  Whittier 
continued  their  discussions. 

Their  ultimate  decision  was  to  form  a  partnership  in 
which  either  party  was  fully  liable  for  the  firm.  Their  choice 
of  this  type  of  organization,  rather  than  of  the  corporate 
form  which  was  just  then  achieving  reputable  popularity, 
testified  to  a  deep  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between 
W.  P.  Fuller  and  W.  F.  Whittier;  and  a  partnership  can 
succeed  only  where  such  feelings  are  strongly  present. 


V. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 


Seton  Heather,  when  he  had  gone  into  partnership 
with  Fuller  in  Sacramento,  had  stated  that  when  he  had  built 
up  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  he  was  going 
to  retire  and  return  to  England  to  live.  This  ambition  was 
realized  in  1867  when  Fuller  offered  him  $85,000  for  his 
interest  in  their  partnership. 

Late  in  September  Fuller  wrote  Heather  in  New  York 
asking  him  to  make  certain  arrangements  there  “if  you  have 
accepted  my  offer.”  This  letter  indicates  that  no  final  agree¬ 
ment  had  yet  been  reached  between  Whittier  and  Fuller, 
although  there  was  a  definite  understanding  between  them. 
Heather  was  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  Johnson,  Whit¬ 
tier’s  New  York  agent,  and  with  him  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Atlantic  White  Lead  Company  whereby 
Fuller  &  Heather  and  Cameron,  Whittier  &  Co.  would  be 
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named  sole  agents  for  that  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fuller  also  asked  that  they  draw  up  a  three  or  five  year  con¬ 
tract  in  which  each  of  the  San  Francisco  firms  would  agree 
to  take  up  to  twenty-five  tons  of  white  lead  every  month. 

Heather’s  acceptance  of  Fuller’s  offer  to  buy  his  interest 
in  their  firm  crossed  this  letter  in  the  mail;  and  some  weeks 
later  Fuller  and  Whittier  reached  a  definite,  consolidating 
agreement.  Heather  arrived  in  San  Francisco  aboard  the 
Panama  steamer  early  in  December,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
the  two  formally  dissolved  their  copartnership,  Fuller  ac¬ 
cepting  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  liquidation. 
Announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  Cameron,  Whittier  & 
Co.  was  made  simultaneously. 

News  of  the  formation  of  the  new  partnership,  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.,  was  made  public  January  i,  1 868: 

The  undersigned  have  this  day  formed  a  copartnership  un¬ 
der  the  firm  name  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  business  of  Importing  and  Wholesale  Dealers 
in  Paints,  Oils  and  Window  Glass  at  Nos.  21  and  23  Front 
Street,  corner  of  Pine,  and  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance 
of  the  generous  patronage  extended  to  the  late  firms  of  Cam¬ 
eron,  Whittier  &  Co.,  and  Fuller  &  Heather. 

W.  F.  Whittier 

San  Francisco,  January  1, 1868.  W.  P.  Fuller 

From  the  beginning  the  new  firm  prospered.  William 
Parmer  Fuller  and  W.  Frank  Whittier  had  such  strikingly 
different  personalities  that  each  served  as  a  foil  for  the  other, 
and  the  men  worked  happily  together. 

Frank  Whittier  was  thirty-five  years  old,  five  years 
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Fuller’s  junior,  when  they  went  into  partnership.  In  1854, 
as  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  he  had  come  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  Nearly  penniless  when  he 
reached  Panama,  he  had  been  befriended  by  an  older  man 
there  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  complete  his  journey 
to  San  Francisco.  Upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he  had 
obtained  a  position  with  Sawyer,  Johnson  &  Co.,  and  three 
years  later  had,  with  Caleb  Cameron,  purchased  the  pro¬ 
prietors’  interest  in  the  firm.  The  two  had  then  formed  a  new 
partnership,  known  as  Cameron,  Whittier  &  Co.  Coinci¬ 
dentally,  Fuller  was  purchasing  Rivett  &  Co.  in  Sacramento 
in  1857.  Cameron  was  accidentally  drowned  boarding  the 
Sacramento  steamer  at  Benicia  in  1862;  but  Whittier  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  under  the  old  firm  name  until  the  formal 
dissolution  in  1867. 

A  small,  wiry  man,  charged  with  quick,  nervous  energy, 
Frank  Whittier  drove  not  only  himself  but  his  subordinates 
as  well.  Able  and  shrewd,  blunt  and  outspoken,  with  no  time 
for  nonsense  and  little  patience  with  it,  he  was  held  in  awe 
by  his  employees.  His  piercing,  deep-set  blue  eyes  let  no 
detail  escape  him.  Very  early  Whittier  had  determined  the 
course  his  life  was  to  follow,  and  he  permitted  himself  few 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  to  his  goal.  A  member  of 
fashionable  clubs  and  an  active  participant  in  civic  affairs, 
he  moved  in  San  Francisco’s  smart  social  circle  of  the  ’seven¬ 
ties  and  ’eighties.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  central  committee  of  the  Republican  party,  and  he 
served  a  long  term  as  its  treasurer. 
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William  Parmer  Fuller,  at  forty,  had  succeeded  beyond 
the  dreams  and  expectations  which  had  taken  him  from 
Boston  to  the  California  gold  mines,  as  a  boy.  In  his  own 
words,  he  had  won  through  “by  sticking  to  it.”  The  succes¬ 
sion  of  disasters  marking  his  Sacramento  years  had  been  dis¬ 
couraging  enough,  but  not  fatal  to  his  determination  and 
courage. 

Democratic,  with  simplicity  the  very  root  and  core  of  his 
nature,  Fuller  liked  people  for  themselves.  Gifted  with  an 
instinctive  kindliness,  he  personified  perfect  friendliness, 
patience  and  courtesy.  Pose  and  ostentation  were  foreign  to 
him.  Concerned  always  for  the  effect  a  “rich  father”  might 
have  on  his  children,  and  feeling  that  wealth  in  itself  was  no 
virtue,  he  and  Mrs.  Fuller  took  pains  to  instill  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  and  attitudes  in  the  younger  members  of  their  family. 
Self-discipline  and  tact  were  family  watch-words.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  employees  Fuller  concentrated  on  suggestions 
rather  than  correction. 

One  index  to  a  man’s  character  is  said  to  lie  in  the  existence 
or  lack  of  often-told  anecdotes  about  him.  One  tale  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  a  favorite  among  his  early  associates,  involves 
Andy  Bell,  who,  after  working  for  some  time  at  the  Fuller 
country  home  in  St.  Helena,  persuaded  his  employer  to 
bring  him  to  the  city  and  put  him  to  work  at  the  Front  Street 
store. 

Fuller,  as  a  typical  California  pioneer,  dreaded  fire  and 
lived  in  terror  of  the  fire-bell.  Dealing  in  inflammables  had 
heightened  his  apprehensiveness  and  made  him  cautious,  so 
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that  for  years  it  had  been  his  custom  to  make  a  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  the  plant.  Carelessness  in  handling  coal  oil, 
benzole  or  varnishes  might  lead  to  disaster. 

One  morning  Andy  was  put  to  work  cleaning  oil  barrels, 
an  odious  task  that  was  little  to  his  liking.  After  eating  his 
lunch,  tired  from  his  morning’s  efforts,  Andy  decided  to 
take  a  nap,  and  stretched  out  on  a  table,  placing  a  newspaper 
over  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  light.  Sometime  later  in  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Fuller,  making  his  tour  of  inspection,  found 
the  boy  fast  asleep.  After  completing  his  inspection  Fuller 
came  back,  sat  down  on  a  barrel,  took  the  afternoon  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  settled  down  to  read.  After  a  while  the 
culprit  awakened,  sat  up  sleepily,  stretched  and  yawned,  and 
was  just  about  to  climb  down  from  the  table  when  he  spied 
his  employer,  face  hidden  behind  the  newspaper. 

Casually  glancing  over  the  top  of  his  paper,  Fuller  looked 
at  the  boy.  “Andy,”  he  asked,  “is  this  what  Fm  paying  you 
for?” 

“No-o,”  Andy  Bell  admitted  sheepishly. 

“Here  you’ve  spent  half  the  afternoon  sleeping  on  the 
firm’s  time;  and  besides  that,”  Fuller  frowned  and  pulled  out 
his  watch,  “you’ve  wasted  half  an  hour  of  my  time  while 
I’ve  been  sitting  here  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up.”  Without 
another  word  Fuller  stood  up  and  continued  about  his  busi¬ 
ness;  and  Andy  was  cured. 

Remembering  his  own  early  struggles  to  get  along  in  a 
lonely  world,  W.  P.  Fuller  was  never  too  busy  to  give  advice 
or  help  to  anyone  who  needed  it.  To  his  employees  he  was 
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always  “Dad”  Fuller,  needing  no  grandiose  title  to  give  him 
dignity. 

Each  of  the  new  partners  recognizing  in  the  other  certain 
qualities  which  he  himself  lacked,  Fuller  and  Whittier  soon 
became  close  friends,  and  their  business  association  was  har¬ 
monious  from  the  first.  A  fellow  business  man  in  Front 
Street  who  knew  both  men  well  has  described  them:  “Those 
men  are  temperamentally  adapted  to  each  other— one  a  high- 
tensioned,  nervous  man  of  impulsive  nature,  never  free  from 
factious  irony  when  dealing  with  others;  the  other  man  a 
balancing  power,  the  real  captain  at  the  helm,  actually  con¬ 
trolling  the  other  man  and  to  a  large  extent  defining  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  firm  without  the  other  knowing  it.  One  furnishes 
the  ammunition,  the  other  fires  the  shot.” 

The  merger  made  the  firm  the  largest  dealer  in  paints,  oils 
and  glass  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  decided  that  the  Cam¬ 
eron,  Whittier  &  Co.  store  at  Front  and  Pine  Streets  was 
preferable  to  the  Fuller  &  Heather  Co.  location,  and  the 
Fuller  &  Heather  stock  was  moved  into  it.  The  only  branch 
was  Fuller’s  original  store  in  Sacramento.  Soon  after  the 
merger  Joseph  Steffens  and  Llwellyn  Tozer,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Whittier  who  had  been  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  old 
firm,  took  over  the  Sacramento  branch  as  partners.  S.  W. 
Johnson,  mentioned  previously  as  Cameron,  Whittier  & 
Co.’s  New  York  agent,  was  made  the  new  firm’s  New  York 
representative  and  purchasing  agent,  continuing  at  this  post 
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until  1885.  An  exceptionally  able  man,  of  sound  judgment, 
Johnson  was  largely  responsible  for  the  firm’s  reputation  in 
eastern  and  foreign  market  centers,  because  of  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  office. 

An  old  pay  roll,  signed  as  a  “receipt  in  full  of  all  demands 
to  date,”  lists  the  firm’s  employees  in  the  early  days  of  the 
partnership  as  David  Ravekes,  Joseph  Steffens,  Llwellyn 
Tozer,  John  Safford,  W.  Whittier,  Peter  Walsh,  Alvan  B. 
Perry,  Patrick  Foran,  Walter  J.  Weatherly,  James  Dyson, 
and  Thomas  Mulvey.  This  monthly  pay  roll  totalled  over 
twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Both  of  the  old  firms  had  been  importing  French  and 
Belgian  glass  through  Hamburg  brokers,  and  Cameron, 
Whittier  &  Co.  had  made  tentative  experiments  with  manu¬ 
facturing  mirrors  in  1 864.  The  new  firm  increased  its  mirror 
works  at  once,  being  credited  in  the  census  of  1870  with  an 
annual  production  of  twenty-five  thousand  square  feet, 
valued  at  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  represented  a  generous 
nine-tenths  of  the  mirror  business  on  the  coast.  Wrecking 
crews  removing  fixtures  from  old  San  Francisco  buildings 
occasionally  find  the  name,  Whittier  Fuller  &  Co.,  stamped 
on  the  backs  of  mirrors  which  are  still  in  good  condition 
after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  use. 

The  first  published  account  crediting  the  firm’s  increasing 
importance  to  Pacific  Coast  industry  appeared  in  the  “Alta” 
of  November  7, 1 869,  and  described  “a  day  among  the  mir¬ 
rors”  at  Whittier,  Fuller’s  Front  Street  store: 
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These  works  are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Front 
Streets.  They  have  a  frontage  on  Front  Street  of  sixty  feet  and 
on  Pine  Street  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  building  has  an  iron 
basement,  from  which  the  second  and  third  stories  rise  of 
brick,  the  whole  outside  being  covered  with  a  cement  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  freestone  edifice.  In  the 
year  1864  the  first  construction  of  mirrors  on  this  coast  was 
commenced  by  this  firm.  At  that  period  only  one  man  and  one 
table  was  employed  in  the  manufacture.  Since  then  the  com¬ 
pany  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  dimensions  of 
their  works  until  now  in  the  silvering  room  they  have  nine 
men  and  three  tables  constantly  employed. 

The  salesroom  and  office  of  the  firm  occupy  the  first  floor, 
consisting  of  large  and  well  constructed  rooms.  Here  also  is  a 
sample  room  of  the  various  paints,  oils,  and  window  glass. 

The  glass  room  on  the  second  floor  extends  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  building,  and  has  arranged  on  either  side  and 
in  aisles  through  the  center,  every  kind  and  quality  of  glass 
plates,  from  the  small  sized  pane  to  the  large  and  expensive 
plate  of  the  show  window  and  the  delicately  stained  glass. . . . 
All  the  plate  glass  is  of  French  manufacture,  while  Belgium 
supplies  the  stained,  or  rather,  colored  glass. 

The  “Alta”  went  on  to  describe  the  process  of  manufacture, 
which  approximated  the  technique  still  used  in  making 
mirrors. 

For  the  first  time,  in  1 869  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  won  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  Exhibition  for  their 
mirror  display. 

<rms 

The  year  1869-70  was  a  discouraging  one  for  dealers  in 
paints,  oils  and  window  glass,  with  the  whole  country  in  the 
gloomy  grip  of  economic  depression.  Labor  agitation  for  an 
eight-hour  day  law  added  more  troubles  to  the  general  upset 
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following  the  collapse  of  the  notorious  Gould  scheme  to 
corner  the  nation’s  gold.  The  greatest  cause  of  worry  in 
California  was  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road.  Ambitious  for  their  state  to  keep  step  with  older  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  Californians  had  heralded  the  prospect 
of  a  completed  railroad  as  a  tremendously  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  their  development.  With  the  hammering  of  the 
last  spike  in  the  rails,  at  Promontory,  which  sent  out  electric 
impulses  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  railroad  by 
firing  guns  at  the  San  Francisco  Presidio,  most  westerners 
rejoiced  at  the  close  welding  of  the  state  with  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  Some  time  before  the  work  was  completed,  how¬ 
ever,  business  men  began  to  realize  what  complications  the 
existence  of  the  new  railroad  might  cause. 

The  opening  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  unified  the 
entire  country  as  a  potential  market,  disrupting  the  estab¬ 
lished  system  of  production  and  distribution,  and  working 
a  vital  change  in  the  accepted  economic  order.  Prior  to  this 
time  San  Francisco  business  houses  had  served  a  large  inland 
market,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  territories  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah  having  been  dependent  on  her  as 
their  chief  source  of  supplies.  The  new  railroad  brought 
with  it  an  unexpectedly  vigorous  onslaught  of  eastern  com¬ 
petition.  New  York  houses  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  market,  and 
sent  salesmen  out  along  the  new  road  to  solicit  western 
business. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  being  engaged  in  an  always  highly 
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competitive  business,  faced  this  new  problem  at  a  time  when 
the  building  trades  were  almost  at  a  standstill  and  the  local 
labor  market  was  completely  demoralized  by  the  horde  of 
job  seekers  swarming  into  California  upon  the  completion 
of  the  railroad.  The  “Commercial  Herald,”  in  its  annual 
review  for  1869,  reported  on  “Paints,  Oils  and  Window 
Glass”: 

With  the  institution  and  working  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
we  have  had  a  constant  run  of  drummers  from  the  Eastern  and 
Western  cities,  who  have  diligently  and  closely  canvassed  the 
state  soliciting  orders  from  all  irrespective  of  their  standing, 
offering  their  goods  from  sample,  and  in  very  many  cases,  by 
specious  offers,  getting  orders,  thereby  for  the  time  damaging 
the  legitimate  business  of  our  traders.  They  were  able  to  offer 
some  classes  of  goods  lower  than  the  usual  prices,  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  they 
were  under  no  expense  of  store  rent  or  clerk  hire;  but  even 
with  their  inducement  of  low  prices  they  have  failed  to  give 
the  satisfaction  they  promised,  their  goods  in  very  few  cases 
approaching  the  qualities  of  the  samples  shown,  and  those  who 
gave  their  orders  declined  to  renew  them. 

Competition  was  so  keen  that  it  gave  a  local  dealer  little  or 
no  margin  of  profit. 

Glass  sales  lagged  as  well  as  those  of  other  products  of  the 
firm,  although  the  nature  of  this  branch  of  the  business  made 
it  less  vulnerable  to  attack  by  eastern  competitors.  With 
their  enlarged  stock  and  increasing  variety  of  glass  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  were  able  to  supply  many  small  dealers,  who 
found  that  purchases  made  of  them  cost  only  a  fraction  more 
than  the  identical  purchases  in  foreign  markets,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  they  could  fill  orders  as  they  came  in, 
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without  the  uncertainty  and  delay  of  getting  small  consign¬ 
ments  from  Europe.  This  branch  of  Whittier,  Fuller’s  busi¬ 
ness  developed  so  rapidly  that  the  firm  abandoned  its  custom 
of  importing  glass  through  brokers  in  Hamburg  and  estab¬ 
lished  direct  contact  with  manufacturers  of  glass  in  Belgium 
and  France  through  the  port  of  Antwerp. 

Their  coal  oil  sales,  which  accounted  for  nearly  a  third 
of  their  entire  volume  of  business  at  this  time,  slowly  and 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year  rather  than  declining, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  depression  and  the  ensuing  com¬ 
petitors’  war. 

All  goods  purchased  by  the  firm  in  the  East  continued  to 
be  sent  around  Cape  Horn  in  clipper  ships,  water  freight 
rates  being  low  because  of  the  keen  competition  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  this  branch  of  the  shipping  industry.  Railroad  rates, 
at  the  same  time,  were  excessively  high:  The  managers  of  a 
monopoly  naturally  charged  as  much  as  the  traffic  would 
bear.  The  government  had  so  far  established  no  effective 
system  of  surveillance  of  public  utilities,  and  had  made  no 
attempt  whatsoever  to  standardize  freight  rates.  Eastern 
manufacturers  were  favored  by  discriminatory  rates  which 
noted  little  difference  between  charges  for  long  and  short 
hauls.  A  San  Francisco  merchant  paid  approximately  the 
same  price  for  shipping  goods  to  Nevada  or  Utah  as  did  a 
merchant  shipping  the  same  amount  of  freight  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  discriminations  were  even 
more  glaring  on  shorter  hauls  within  the  California  State 
borders. 
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These  unbalanced,  unfair  conditions  prevailed  for  several 
years;  then  California’s  business  backbone  began  to  stiffen 
in  resistance.  Editors  warned  the  public  of  the  disastrous 
effects  to  be  suffered  if  eastern  competition  were  allowed 
completely  to  undermine  California’s  business  organization; 
and  the  public  began  to  realize  that  proximity  to  its  own 
wholesalers  greatly  increased  its  chances  for  adjustment  of 
misunderstandings  and  for  reliable  service. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  first  entered  the  field  of  manufac¬ 
turing  paints  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1 87  3 .  Deposits  of  sienna, 
umber,  V enetian  red  and  yellow  ochre  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Diablo,  and  of  yellow  ochre  at  Santa  Rosa,  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  Civil  War,  and  a  company  had  been 
formed  to  work  them.  This  attempt  at  paint  manufacture 
had  failed,  but  in  1 869  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint  Company 
was  organized  and  introduced  to  the  market  the  first  local 
mixed  paint.  Four  years  later,  Jesse  Healy,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Averill  Company,  purchased 
the  Pacific  Coast  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell  Rubber 
Paint,  and  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  assisted  in  financing  his 
enterprise. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Rubber  Paint  the  “Journal” 
reported  that  paint  manufacture  in  California  was  a  success: 
“Among  the  industries  that  promise  to  establish  themselves 
permanently  is  that  of  paints  and  colors,  by  the  Pacific  Rub¬ 
ber  Paint  Co.,  and  the  firm  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  Rubber 
Paint  is  fast  superseding  all  others  in  the  merit  of  superior 
quality,  its  manufacture  now  being  conducted  by  our  lead- 
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ing  paint  dealers,  who  have  a  large  interest  in  the  patents  and 
business,  and  whose  endorsement  is  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  being  a  good  article.” 

For  some  time  Fuller  and  Whittier  had  been  considering 
the  advisability  of  the  erection  of  a  white  lead  and  color 
works,  and  in  1 875  they  decided  actually  to  start  the  project. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  Mr.  Fuller  had  taken  a  well- 
deserved  rest,  the  first  real  vacation  he  had  ever  had.  With 
Mrs.  Fuller  he  had  taken  a  leisurely  trip  to  Europe,  leaving 
their  four  children,  Mary,  Ella,  Bertha,  and  William  Parmer, 
Jr.,  with  his  wife’s  sister.  After  an  overland  trip  to  New 
York  they  had  sailed  for  London,  and  after  some  time  there 
had  proceeded  to  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris. 

Before  leaving  for  Europe  Fuller  had  been  discussing  with 
his  partner  the  plans  for  their  white  lead  works.  While  in 
England  he  inspected  numerous  paint  factories,  and  upon 
returning  to  New  York  he  had  visited  still  more.  He  had 
come  home  with  definite  working  ideas  for  the  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  White  Lead  and  Color  Works.  After  one  seri¬ 
ous  delay  in  their  preparation  for  expansion,  caused  by  the 
panic  of  1 87  3,  the  firm  retained  Edward  Burnham,  an  expert 
in  white  lead  corrosion,  to  supervise  the  new  project. 

As  a  youth  Burnham  had  left  his  home  in  Vermont  to  try 
his  luck  in  New  York.  There  he  had  been  employed  by  Hall 
and  Bradley,  white  lead  corroders,  of  whose  Brooklyn  plant 
he  had  eventually  been  made  superintendent.  In  1 870  he  had 
built  the  Tremont  White  Lead  and  Color  Works  in  New 
York,  conducting  the  business  in  partnership  with  one  Wil- 
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liam  Bates.  Then,  as  an  acknowledged  authority  in  paint 
technics,  Burnham  was  hired  by  the  Southern  White  Lead 
Works  to  build  a  new  plant  in  St.  Louis  in  1873.  He  came  on 
to  San  Francisco  and  joined  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  upon  the 
completion  of  the  St.  Louis  plant. 

At  Burnham’s  advice,  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  the  plans, 
work  was  begun  on  the  new  plant  at  a  site  on  Fremont 
Street,  between  Howard  and  Folsom,  the  property  extend¬ 
ing  through  to  Beale  Street.  The  present  main  office  of  the 
company  (1939)  is  less  than  two  blocks  distant  from  this 
location. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  had  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  many  rich  deposits 
of  minerals,  in  addition  to  the  gold  of  the  Far  West,  had  been 
found  and  were  being  exploited.  The  discovery  and  opening 
of  the  great  silver-lead  mines  shifted  the  paint  industry  west¬ 
ward,  since  lead  is  of  primary  importance  in  paint  manu¬ 
facture. 

As  one  important  branch  of  the  development  of  the  lead 
industry,  the  Selby-Naylor  Lead  Works  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco  in  1 865,  with  a  smelter  in  the  North 
Beach  district.  With  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  ore  was 
easily  shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  Utah  and  Nevada,  and 
by  the  middle  ’seventies  the  Selby  Works  were  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  shipping  quantities  of  pig  lead  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  presence  of  this  large  supply  of  pig  lead  was  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  in  Whittier,  Fuller’s  decision  to  establish  a  white 
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lead  works  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  in  1875.  For  a 
time  they  purchased  their  pig  lead  from  the  Selby  Company; 
then,  in  the  ’eighties,  they  experimented  with  smelting  their 
own  ores.  In  July,  1884,  the  Castle  Dome  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany  of  Melrose  failed  and  was  sold  to  Whittier,  Fuller  & 
Co.  under  execution.  Operating  under  the  name  of  the  Mel¬ 
rose  Smelting  Company  the  firm  shipped  ores  from  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho,  from  Inyo,  California,  and  from  Arizona, 
later  transferring  the  pig  lead  by  lighter  across  the  bay  from 
the  Melrose  smelter  to  their  factory  in  San  Francisco.  They 
could  not  operate  their  smelters  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  make  them  profitable,  however,  and  the  works  were 
closed  down  and  abandoned  four  years  later. 

(TVHJ) 

Upon  its  completion  in  1877,  the  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 
white  lead  and  color  works  was  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Two  water  lots  were  occupied 
by  the  main  building,  which  was  five  stories  high.  The  acid 
works,  where  the  company  manufactured  its  own  acetic 
acid,  and  the  twenty-five  40-ton  capacity  corroding  stacks, 
covered  four  more  water  blocks  within  the  same  enclosure. 
The  mirror  works  were  moved  to  the  new  factory  from  the 
Front  Street  store. 

On  January  1, 1878,  the  “Commercial  Herald”  announced 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  enterprise: 

The  old  established  house  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  has  in¬ 
augurated  another  new  enterprise,  which  in  its  estimated  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  trade  and  the  coast  is  far  ahead  of  any  new  enterprise 
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that  has  been  started  here  for  several  years  past.  They  have 
erected  at  considerable  outlay  a  white  lead  factory  and  are 
now  turning  out  an  article  which  in  every  particular  is  superior 
to  the  Eastern  and  Western  brands.  After  the  first  of  January 
they  propose  to  put  it  on  the  market  under  the  brand  of 
“Pioneer”  White  Lead,  and  they  have  our  best  wishes  for 
success. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s  name  had  by  this  time  become  a 
symbol  of  known  quality  in  the  paint  trade  on  the  coast,  and 
they  experienced  little  difficulty  in  establishing  their  new 
product,  “Pioneer”  lead,  with  painters  and  dealers.  Their 
main  problem  lay  in  breaking  down  the  consumers’  general 
psychological  resistance  to  new  products.  California’s  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  ’seventies  was  of  course  composed  largely  of 
people  who  had  moved  there  from  the  East  and  who  had 
brought  with  them  eastern  prejudices  in  the  matter  of  trade 
names.  Catering  to  their  likes  and  dislikes,  western  mer¬ 
chants  had  always  imported  their  customers’  favorite  brands 
of  products,  and  now  made  slow  headway  in  persuading  the 
public  of  the  merits  of  a  new  line  of  goods  of  local  manu¬ 
facture. 

Recognizing  this  difficulty,  the  “Herald”  made  a  point  of 
referring  specially  to  Whittier,  Fuller’s  white  lead  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  western  consumer: 

Their  manufacture  of  White  Lead  we  can  say  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  practical  tests  has  no  equal  in  any  of  the 
brands  that  has  been  imported  into  this  market,  and  were  con¬ 
sumers  more  alive  to  their  own  real  vital  interests  than  of 
sinking  their  interests  in  their  prejudices  there  would  be  none 
other  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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In  as  competitive  an  industry  as  the  one  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  Whittier  and  Fuller  realized  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  given  by  any  of  a  number  of  small  favorable  factors 
might  spell  victory  or  defeat  in  business.  As  items  in  favor  of 
their  success  they  counted  their  proximity  to  raw  materials 
and  to  good  markets,  an  alert  purchasing  department  in  the 
East,  the  possession  of  an  up-to-date  factory  and  knowledge 
of  advanced  methods  of  production.  Obtaining  skilled  labor 
was  a  serious  problem,  however,  until  1 890,  and  wages  were 
higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  adding  materially  to 
production  costs.  The  firm  brought  skilled  glass  and  mirror 
workers  from  Europe,  and  some  employees  of  the  lead 
works  were  brought  out  from  the  East  after  being  trained 
there. 

By  1880  the  Whittier,  Fuller  factory  was  operating  at 
capacity,  often  working  a  night  shift  to  fill  increasing  orders. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  regularly  employed  in  the 
plant.  The  census  of  that  year  reported  this  as  the  only  white 
lead  works  in  California,  with  a  yearly  production  of  four 
million  pounds  of  white  lead,  valued  at  $260,000,  other  lead 
salts  at  $65,000,  eighty  thousand  gallons  of  Rubber  Paint, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  putty. 

Wood  was  the  most  popular  material  in  California  for 
building,  and  its  extensive  use  demanded  a  proportionate  use 
of  paints  for  decoration  and  preservation.  In  relation  to  its 
population,  California  used  more  paint  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  was  therefore  a  highly  prized  market 
for  producers,  one  which  eastern  paint  manufacturers  were 
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determined  not  to  lose  without  a  struggle.  Whittier,  Fuller 
&  Co.,  with  its  lead  works  at  capacity  production,  was  a 
dangerous  rival  for  its  eastern  competitors.  It  could  aff ord  to 
sell  “Pioneer”  lead  at  prices  substantially  lower  than  those 
prevailing  for  eastern  leads,  because  of  the  convenient  loca¬ 
tion  of  its  factory. 

C.  T.  Raynolds  &  Co.’s  establishment  of  a  branch  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1878  marked  the  initial  direct 
entry  of  an  eastern  manufacturer  into  the  California  market. 
Competitive  tension  increased  slightly,  as  a  result,  but  noth¬ 
ing  more  serious  than  customary  trade  rivalry  developed  till 
the  Winter  of  1880-81,  when  opening  shots  were  fired  in  a 
white  lead  war. 

On  the  morning  of  February  24,  1881,  San  Francisco 
newspapers  greeted  their  readers  with  large,  startling  adver¬ 
tisements  inserted  by  Raynolds  &  Co.  A  new  price  list  for 
white  leads  and  colors  was  announced  in  bold-face  type  fill¬ 
ing  two  entire  columns.  “Atlantic”  and  “Jewett”  white  leads 
were  listed  at  10  cents,  “Pioneer”  at  6V2  cents,  and  con¬ 
sumers  were  advised: 

Use  “Atlantic”  brand,  the  Standard  New  York  lead.  Stipu¬ 
late  for  all  your  contracts!  Do  not  permit  any  other  to  be 
employed.  Property  owners  are  cautioned  against  the  substi¬ 
tution  by  Painters  of  cheap  low  grade  leads,  which  owing  to 
inferiority,  can  be  bought  for  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  “Atlantic”  brand. 

By  the  trick  of  suggesting  that  the  low  prices  of  “Pioneer” 
products  were  due  to  the  inferiority  of  materials  used  in 
them,  the  eastern  firm  hoped  to  prejudice  customers  against 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 
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The  victims  of  the  attack  remained  silent  for  four  days. 
Then,  on  February  28,  the  firm  replied  with  a  small  adver¬ 
tisement  offering  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  “for  each  and 
every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in  ‘Pioneer’  White  Lead.” 
Accompanying  this  offer  were  a  certified  copy  of  a  chemical 
analysis  of  “Pioneer”  lead  and  a  testimonial  signed  by  fifty- 
four  San  Francispo,  Oakland  and  Sacramento  painters,  at¬ 
testing  to  the  body,  color  and  fineness  of  Whittier-Fuller’s 
product. 

Having  reaped  no  bumper  harvest  from  their  first  attempt, 
two  weeks  later  Raynolds  &  Co.  strategically  renewed  their 
efforts  with  a  second  advertisement,  intended  to  make  their 
rivals  a  laughing  stock  as  the  object  of  their  ridicule: 

THE  WHITE  LEAD  WAR 
An  End  At  Last! 

PERFECTION  ACHIEVED 

MIXER,  DOZEM  &  CO. 

Triumphant! 

PRIVATEER  WHITE  LEAD! 

HOME  MANUFACTURE 

The  East  Eclipsed— the  World  Defied 
Read  the  Following 
TESTIMONIALS 
and 

ANALYSIS 

Following  in  the  column  were  a  dozen  testimonials  in  which 
“Privateer”  Lead  was  guaranteed  to  cure  such  diverse  ail- 
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ments  as  rheumatism,  colds,  bunions,  coughs,  sore  backs  and 
consumption. 

Californians  still  continued  to  invest  in  “Pioneer”  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  during  the  following  week  another  advertisement 
appeared: 

LINSEED  OIL! 

GRINDEM,  SQUEEZEM  &  CO.  VICTORIOUS! 
The  East  Again  Eclipsed ,  The  World  Once  More  Defied! 

Better  and  Cheaper  Eastern  Linseed  Oil 
Manufactured  by  us  in  California 
Than  in  the  East  Itself! 

MADE  FROM  FISH  CAUGHT 
ON  OUR  OWN  COAST! 

Patronize  Home  Industry  and  Keep 
Our  Fishermen  Employed! 

Such  tactics  finally  evoked  editorial  protest  from  some  of 
the  older  newspapers. 

Campaigns  and  counter-attacks  in  the  lead  battle  con¬ 
tinued  intermittently  for  about  a  year;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  New  York  firm  conceded  victory  to  its  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  rival.  Raynolds  &  Co.  sold  its  local  branch  to  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.,  and  retired  from  the  coast.  Mary  Fuller  sub¬ 
sequently  married  Edward  Raynolds,  son  of  the  president 
of  the  company. 

California  tasted  genuine  prosperity  in  the  1880’s,  with 
wealth  based  on  sound  business  rather  than  on  mercurial 
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hopes  or  will-o’-the-wisp  speculations.  San  Francisco,  with 
a  population  of  234,000,  was  queen  of  the  coast  in  com¬ 
merce,  finance  and  industry,  and  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s 
expansion  closely  paralleled  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  city.  So  important  had  the  firm  become  by  1 885  that  the 
“Journal  of  Commerce”  was  moved  to  declare,  “We  shall 
undoubtedly  be  independent  of  the  East  in  time  in  nearly  all 
manufacturing  and  owing  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  we  have  already  reached  that  point 
in  the  paint  trade.” 

The  second  branch  store  had  been  established  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1876,  at  Oakland,  F.  M.  Farwell  and  W.  S.  Murphy 
leaving  the  San  Francisco  office  to  take  it  over  as  partners. 
Two  years  later  the  firm  purchased  the  partners’  interest  and 
installed  A.  B.  Perry  as  their  own  manager. 

The  price-cutting  war  by  which  eastern  competitors  had 
for  so  long  been  trying  to  stifle  western  manufacture  was 
finally  given  up  as  hopeless  in  1883.  By  this  time  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.’s  “Pioneer”  products  were  accounting  for  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  lead  sales  on  the  coast. 

The  first  branch  outside  the  state  was  established  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  where  the  firm  bought  C.  A.  Plummer  &  Co. 
in  December,  1883.  Fuller  &  Heather  had  secured  a  number 
of  Oregon  customers  during  the  Civil  War,  and  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  had  since  developed  an  increasingly  large  north¬ 
west  business  in  addition  to  inheriting  that  of  the  old  firm. 

The  firm  of  Scofield  &  Tevis,  a  San  Francisco  competitor, 
was  purchased  by  Whittier,  Fuller  in  January,  1884.  This 
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sale  included  branch  houses  in  Sacramento,  Portland  and 
Los  Angeles. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Los  Angeles  was  experiencing  the 
first  of  her  many  land  booms,  due  partly  to  the  development 
of  irrigating  systems  and  more  directly  to  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railway  companies, 
which  had  just  completed  roads  into  southern  California  and 
were  selling  transportation  into  that  section  at  ridiculously 
low  rates,  in  their  battle  for  supremacy.  On  November  i, 
1885,  the  Los  Angeles  firm  of  Howard  Lothian  &  Co. 
merged  interests  with  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  becoming  the 
fourth  branch  of  the  San  Francisco  organization.  I.  A. 
Lothian  was  made  manager  of  the  branch  and  remained  in 
charge  there  until  1909.  The  fifth  branch,  San  Diego,  was 
added  in  1 886,  and  in  the  same  year  the  company  erected  a 
three-story  building  in  Los  Angeles  which,  upon  comple¬ 
tion,  was  described  as  “the  largest  and  best  equipped  paint 
store  on  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

(TVS^J) 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  also  entered  directly  into  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  the  Pacific  area  in  the  ’eighties,  although  it  had 
been  filling  orders  for  certain  foreign  customers  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Since  the  days  of  the  gold  rush  California’s 
export  trade  had  increased  consistently  year  by  year,  the 
bulk  of  trade  being  with  China,  and  the  government  had  con¬ 
sidered  this  business  of  sufficient  importance  to  subsidize  a 
mail  service  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  in  1 865. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  firm’s  trade  with  China  is  a  letter 
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sent  in  1866  by  Fuller  &  Heather  Co.  to  the  master  of  the 
“Lewis  Kniffler,”  instructing  him  to  sell  in  Hong  Kong  the 
consignment  of  five  hundred  gallons  of  turpentine  they  had 
placed  aboard  his  ship,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  “Chinese  Vermilion  as  per  sample.” 

For  many  years  commission  houses  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  in  San  Francisco  shipped  Whittier,  Fuller  illuminating 
oils  to  various  ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  firm’s  “Star” 
kerosene,  its  tins  identified  by  a  red  star  trademark,  was  sent 
to  light  the  compounds  in  the  International  Zones  in  Japan 
and  China,  the  shacks  of  whalers  and  fishermen  on  the  Amur 
River  in  Siberia,  the  bungalows  of  coffee  planters  in  the 
Central  American  jungle,  the  houses  of  American  planters 
in  Hawaii,  and  haciendas  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

Out  of  this  trade  in  illuminating  oils  the  exportation  of 
other  of  the  firm’s  products  gradually  developed.  Foreign 
demand  for  white  leads,  colors  and  “Pacific  Rubber”  paint 
grew  so  remarkably  that  in  June,  1883,  Whittier,  Fuller  & 
Co.  applied  to  the  Registrar-General  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
for  the  registration  of  their  “Pacific  Rubber”  trademark 
there.  The  next  year  they  established  a  warehouse  of  paints 
in  Sydney,  sending  C.  F.  Eastman  to  represent  the  firm  in 
the  south  Pacific.  The  warehouse  was  maintained  for  some 
years  but  was  eventually  abandoned,  and  subsequent  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  made  from  the  San  Francisco  factory  direct 
to  jobbers  in  Australia. 

Harassed  by  problems  of  expansion  and  ever  increasing 
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competition,  Frank  Whittier  and  W.  P.  Fuller  nevertheless 
found  time  to  maintain  personal  contacts  with  many  of  their 
customers,  and  to  sustain  the  friendly,  informal  atmosphere 
of  the  firm’s  earlier  days.  To  this  fact  the  “Commercial 
Herald”  paid  tribute  in  October,  1886: 

The  gentlemen  now  at  the  head  of  this  immense  establish¬ 
ment  began  business  for  themselves— W.  Frank  Whittier  and 
Wm.  P.  Fuller— and  how  well  they  have  succeeded  is  evidenced 
by  their  world-wide  trade  today.  The  first  beginning  was  with 
an  ordinary  jobbing  trade  in  paints,  oils  and  glass.  In  the  past 
money  was  made  more  rapidly  than  now  in  almost  every  line 
of  business,  but  this  is  only  true  in  a  degree  of  this  house.  Its 
profits  years  ago  were  greater  on  each  line  sold,  but  then  the 
business  was  not  conducted  in  one-quarter  the  channels  of 
today.  While  its  profits  are  now  cut  down  to  what  with  many 
houses  would  be  nothingness,  it  sells  so  largely  that  the  revenue 
of  each  year  is  far  ahead  of  the  one  preceding  it.  The  profits 
of  the  oil  trade  during  the  War  were  very  large,  and  many 
houses  made  fortunes.  At  that  time  it  pursued  a  policy  of  fur¬ 
nishing  goods  very  reasonably,  and  in  consequence  gained 
customers  who  have  never  since  left  the  house.  At  present 
competition  is  very  great,  but  its  customers  in  the  main  are 
conservative  and  as  the  house  is  noted  for  its  reliability,  they 
are  not  drawn  elsewhere,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  are  superior  to  most  houses,  and 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  facili¬ 
ties.  . . .  Both  gentlemen  continue  at  the  head  of  the  concern, 
and  can  doubtless  look  back  to  the  past  with  justifiable  pride 
when  they  consider  the  small  initial  opening,  the  continuous 
after  trouble,  and  the  present  assured  success. 

The  partners,  now  fifty-five  and  sixty,  had  expended  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  for  twenty  years  in  building  their  business 
together,  and  now,  as  heads  of  a  prosperous  establishment, 
they  could  afford  to  rest  a  little,  enjoying  their  success. 
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Fuller  and  Whittier  believed  in  filling  available  positions 
by  promotion  from  within  the  ranks.  During  the  late  ’seven¬ 
ties  and  early  ’eighties  a  number  of  young  men,  who  were 
destined  to  rise  in  and  remain  long  with  the  firm,  joined  the 
organization  and  started  to  learn  the  business.  Among  these 
was  Fuller’s  oldest  son,  William  Parmer,  who,  upon  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Lincoln  High  School  in  1 879,  went  to  work  in  the 
cellar  of  the  San  Francisco  store.  On  January  1 , 1886,  young 
Fuller  and  F.  N.  Woods,  a  nephew  of  Whittier,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  junior  partnership. 

During  the  lengthy  period  intervening  between  the  can¬ 
dlelight  age  and  the  age  of  electricity,  when  homes  were 
lighted  by  lamps  burning  oil  of  various  kinds,  it  was  logical 
in  this  country  that  manufacturers  of  paint  should  also  do 
business  in  illuminating  oils.  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s  deal¬ 
ings  in  oil  developed  from  modest  beginnings  in  the  1860’s 
to  a  business  of  impressive  proportions  in  the  ’eighties.  The 
firm  supplied  much  of  Northern  California’s  light  with  its 
“Star”  and  “Extra  Star”  kerosene.  Although  this  branch  of 
the  company’s  business  was  important,  its  subordination  to 
dealings  in  paints  and  glass  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Whit¬ 
tier  and  Fuller  made  no  attempt  directly  to  enter  the  field  of 
oil  production  and  refining. 

They  were  closely  allied  with  the  Bear  Creek  Refining 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  which  at  that  time  manufactured  the 
highest  grade  coal  oil  in  the  country,  and  bought  from  them 
the  best  of  the  Eastern  oil  for  their  kerosene  business  on  the 
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coast.  In  the  early  1880’s  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s  kerosene 
sales  averaged  an  annual  volume  of  over  three  million  gal¬ 
lons.  “Star”  and  “Extra  Star”  were  household  words  wher¬ 
ever  men  needed  light,  in  mining  camps,  on  farms,  and  in 
hundreds  of  small  towns  and  hamlets  along  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Very  little  oil  was  produced  in  California  prior  to  1880, 
and  illuminating  oils  were  imported  consistently  from  the 
East,  although  natural  seepages  of  oil  from  rich  petroleum 
deposits  were  known  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Indians  had  long  made  use  of  the  native  oil  in  crude 
and  primitive  ways,  and  chronicles  of  numerous  early  Span¬ 
ish  expeditions  into  Alta  California  had  mentioned  these 
seepages.  Later  the  Spanish-Mexican  settlers  worked  the 
now  famous  “Brea”  pits  in  Los  Angeles,  the  brea  (asphal- 
tum)  being  used  as  a  roofing  material  for  their  adobe  houses. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  exploit  the  state’s  petroleum  re¬ 
sources  until  the  Civil  War,  when  speculation  in  wild-cat  oil 
stocks  broke  loose. 

Speculative  drilling  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  was 
begun  when  the  Confederate  cruisers  were  destroying  Cali¬ 
fornia-bound  ships  off  Cape  Horn  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  its  base  of  supplies. 
This  wild-cat  drilling  had  developed  into  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  commercial  venture  by  1875,  and  in  1879  the  Pacific 
Coast  Oil  Company  built  a  refinery  at  Alameda  Point,  at  the 
western  tip  of  what  is  today  the  city  of  Alameda.  Crude  oil 
was  shipped  to  the  refinery  from  wells  at  Moody  Gulch, 
Santa  Clara  County,  this  supply  being  supplemented  later 
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by  tank  car  shipments  from  the  South.  After  1885  much  of 
the  crude  oil  was  shipped  by  steamer  from  the  tidewater 
pipeline  at  Ventura. 

Whittier  and  Fuller  bought  kerosene,  benzine  and  gaso¬ 
line  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  as  early  as  1880, 
but  since  very  little  high-test  oil  was  being  produced  in  the 
West,  they  still  imported  their  “Star”  and  “Extra  Star”  kero¬ 
sene  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Bear  Creek  Refinery  remained 
independent  of  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  Standard  Oil  group. 

The  first  great  trust  which  upset  the  simple  mid-century 
economic  structure  in  the  United  States  logically  enough 
developed  in  the  petroleum  industry,  in  the  decade  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  The  rapid  development  of  the  railroads, 
unifying  the  vast  country  as  a  single  potential  market,  neces¬ 
sitated  the  innovation  of  new  forms  of  ownership,  new 
purchasing  methods,  and  a  new  basis  of  planning  distribu¬ 
tion.  These  innovations,  plus  the  general  improvements  in 
processing  methods  among  industries  exploiting  the  coun¬ 
try’s  natural  resources,  threatened  business  for  the  first  time 
with  overproduction  and  its  usual  attendant,  price-demoral¬ 
ization. 

Pennsylvania,  as  the  center  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
soon  became  the  scene  of  turbulent  business  confusion  as 
a  result  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition.  Out  of  this 
welter  John  D.  Rockefeller  built  the  first  expansive  but 
highly  organized  and  integrated  industry  in  the  United 
States.  His  primary  effort  toward  partial  control  was  the 
organization  of  a  refiners’  association,  which  failed  either 
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because  of  the  members’  inability  to  regulate  production  or 
their  unwillingness  to  do  so.  Recognizing  the  futility  of  a 
voluntary  association  of  this  kind,  Rockefeller  began  to 
amalgamate  competing  members  of  the  industry  into  his 
Standard  Oil  Company,  buying  them  outright  or  merging 
with  them.  One  by  one,  refineries,  pipe  lines,  and  finally  both 
domestic  and  foreign  marketing  outlets  were  gathered  into 
the  Standard  Oil  fold,  and  six  years  later,  in  1877,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  emerged  master  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Iowa  came  to  California  in 
1883  and  entered  the  market  for  illuminating  oils.  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  had  built  up  a  good  business  in  this  field.  They 
did  not  mean  to  lose  it  without  a  struggle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Iowa  wanted  to  compete  for 
the  business,  and  this  they  had  every  right  to  do.  There  could 
be  only  one  result:  commercial  war;  and  commercial  war  it 
was  for  the  next  twelve  years. 

Now  a  competitive  battle  of  fifty  years  ago  included,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  punches  and  holds  that  are  barred  today. 
Current  standards  and  laws  frown  upon  many  old  practices 
which  in  their  time  were  neither  unlawful  nor  very  unusual. 
A  fight  was  a  fight,  and  the  rules  of  the  game  sanctioned 
pretty  nearly  anything  that  human  ingenuity  could  contrive. 

The  newspapers  reported  the  progress  of  the  competitive 
duel  between  Standard  and  Whittier,  Fuller.  “Battling  Over 
Petroleum,”  and  similar  headlines,  were  frequent.  In  articles 
on  the  subject  it  was  natural  that  the  local  press  should  tend 
to  favor  the  home  team  as  against  the  invader. 
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Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  at  this  time  shipped  bulk  “Star”  oil 
from  the  Pittsburgh  refinery  by  rail,  in  tank  cars,  but  their 
tinned  oil  was  sent  around  Cape  Horn,  to  minimize  freight 
costs.  The  tank  cars  of  the  ’eighties  were  sheet-iron  cylin¬ 
ders  mounted  on  ordinary  flat  cars,  built  and  owned  by  the 
large  marketers  of  kerosene.  The  cost  of  returning  an  empty 
car  from  San  Francisco  to  its  point  of  origin  in  the  Atlantic 
States  was  ninety-five  dollars,  this  rate  of  course  proving  a 
sizeable  stumbling  block  to  profit,  since  oil  was  being  sold  on 
a  very  small  margin.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  the 
first  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  securing  exclusive  rights  to 
the  new  patented  Campbell  Brown  tank  car  in  July,  1885. 
The  Brown  car  was  constructed  in  three  compartments,  the 
end  units  fitted  with  oil  tanks  and  the  center  unit  equipped 
for  dry  freight.  By  permitting  the  railroads  to  make  use  of 
this  dry  compartment  on  their  eastward  trips,  Standard  was 
enabled  to  return  its  tank  cars  without  cost,  and  thus  gained 
a  margin  of  from  one  to  two  cents  a  gallon  on  kerosene  over 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 

Whittier  and  Fuller  solved  this  problem  by  ordering  seven 
tank  cars  of  their  own  constructed  at  a  car  works  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  Patent  attorneys  assured  them  that  these 
cars,  although  constructed  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  used 
by  their  competitors,  would  not  infringe  on  the  Brown  car 
patents.  The  new  cars  were  constructed  with  a  central  oil 
tank  and  two  end  compartments  for  dry  freight;  they  had 
sloping  tops,  while  the  Brown  cars  had  flat  ones;  and  there 
were  a  number  of  other  minor  differences.  Whittier,  Fuller 
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&  Co.  also  let  the  railroad  companies  use  these  cars  on  the 
return  trip  to  the  East,  and  once  more  found  itself  on  an  even 
competitive  basis  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Railroad  freight  rates  were  not  then  under  Government 
regulation.  Until  1 887  they  could  be  reduced  without  public 
notice,  and  special  rates  could  be  offered  to  selected  shippers. 
If  Whittier,  Fuller,  attracted  by  a  particularly  low  water 
rate,  brought  a  cargo  of  oil  around  the  Horn,  their  com¬ 
petitor  would  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  railroad  company 
to  make  concessions. 

As  the  years  passed,  Whittier  and  Fuller  still  refused  to 
give  up,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  sent  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  H.  M.  Tilford,  from  New  York  in  November, 

1888,  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  western  firm’s  oil 
business.  The  partners  declined  his  offer. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  changed  the 
fire  limits  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Whittier,  Fuller’s 
permit  from  the  fire  warden  to  store  oil  at  5 17-5 19  Front 
Street  had  been  revoked  in  1880,  and  the  firm  at  that  time 
had  moved  its  warehouses  to  Townsend  Street.  Now,  in 

1889,  this  new  location  was  condemned  by  the  Supervisors, 
and  Whittier  &  Fuller  built  another  oil  depot  on  Berry 
Street,  converting  the  Townsend  Street  warehouse  into  a 
glass  and  mirror  works.  At  the  time  of  this  change  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  published  an  illuminating  account  of 
the  latest  phase  of  the  competitors’  war: 

.  .  .  The  oil  warehouses  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  were  on 
Townsend  Street,  which  was  outside  the  fire  limits.  The  ware- 
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houses  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  were  on  the  south  side  of  King 
Street,  also  out  of  the  fire  limits  of  this  city. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  quickly  changed  by  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  fire  limits  to  include  Townsend  Street,  where 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  had  an  expensive  establishment.  The 
fire  limits  were  extended  to  King  Street,  that  is,  to  the  north 
side  of  King  Street.  The  Standard  Oil  had  its  oil  warehouses 
on  the  south  side.  The  change  was  doubtless  a  material  benefit 
to  the  community. 

There  could  be  no  question  that  an  oil  warehouse  on  Town¬ 
send  Street  was  a  menace  to  the  whole  town.  An  oil  warehouse 
on  the  north  side  of  King  Street  was  quite  as  dangerous.  Those 
not  rightly  informed  in  such  affairs  might  think  that  an  oil 
warehouse  on  the  south  side  of  King  Street  would  also  be  a 
menace. . . . 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  were  compelled  to  move  farther 
south,  and  did  so. . . . 

For  several  years  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s  tank  cars  had 
been  arriving  from  the  East  at  definitely  specified  intervals. 
In  December,  1 889,  a  car  which  the  partners  knew  had  left 
Pittsburgh  on  schedule  failed  to  appear  in  San  Francisco. 
After  waiting  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  word  of  the 
car’s  arrival,  Whittier  went  to  the  Southern  Pacific  offices  to 
inquire  about  the  delay.  He  was  shown  a  copy  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  issued  by  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
enjoining  the  Southern  Pacific  from  hauling  the  Whittier, 
Fuller  combination  tank  cars,  on  the  grounds,  presented  in 
a  petition  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  that  these  cars 
infringed  on  the  Brown  car  patents.  To  his  dismay,  Mr. 
Whittier  learned  that  all  the  firm’s  cars  in  transit  had  been 
shunted  onto  sidings  between  the  refinery  and  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  wherever  they  happened  to  be  when  the  injunction 
was  served  on  the  railroad  company.  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 
had  not  been  notified  that  the  injunction  had  been  issued. 

Whittier  rushed  back  to  his  office  to  tell  his  partner  the 
news.  They  called  in  the  firm’s  attorney,  J.  L.  Booth,  for 
consultation.  Mr.  Booth  assured  the  partners  that  it  was  “im¬ 
possible  that  the  court  could  have  granted  an  injunction 
affecting  their  interests  to  such  an  extent  without  their 
having  been  made  parties  to  the  action  and  receiving  notice 
of  the  proceedings.”  But  the  impossible  had  happened. 

Investigation  revealed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
had  filed  its  complaint  on  November  4,  1889,  and  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  had  filed  answer  on  December  2 ; 
routine  proceedings  had  been  speeded  up  considerably,  and 
the  suit  had  come  on  for  final  hearing  when  Whittier  inad¬ 
vertently  learned  of  the  preliminary  injunction.  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  at  once  filed  a  petition  in  the  Circuit  Court 
asking  that  they,  being  the  party  most  vitally  affected  by  the 
suit,  be  allowed  to  intervene.  Their  petition  was  granted. 

For  many  weeks,  while  the  legal  contest  progressed,  the 
Whittier,  Fuller  tank  cars  stood  on  the  sidings  where  they 
had  been  shunted  in  November.  In  March,  1890,  Judge 
Sabin  ordered  two  of  the  cars  hauled  into  San  Francisco  so 
that  he  could  inspect  them  and  determine  the  merits  of  the 
charge  of  infringement.  Judge  Sabin  died  the  day  before  he 
was  to  inspect  the  cars,  and  Judge  Hoffman,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  dissolved  the  original  injunction  and  granted  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  permission  to  move  its  cars,  pending  the  court’s 
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final  decision.  The  injunction  against  the  Southern  Pacific 
being  dissolved,  the  railroad  retired  from  the  scene,  leaving 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  to 
carry  on  their  suit  over  the  alleged  patent  infringement. 

The  suit  was  continued  for  several  years,  Judge  Hawley 
of  the  Circuit  Court  finally  ruling  that  Whittier,  Fuller  & 
Co.  had  not  infringed  on  the  Brown  car  patents  and  that 
they  could  continue  building  and  using  combination  tank 
cars.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  appealed  the  case,  but  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  on  February  4,  1893,  ruled  that 
“the  cars  are  a  mere  aggregation  of  old  elements,  producing 
the  new  result  by  the  combination,  and  therefore  not  prop¬ 
erly  the  subject  of  patents.” 

After  the  settlement  of  the  suit,  Whittier,  Fuller  con¬ 
tinued  their  usual  dealings  in  oil  for  some  time;  but  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Standard  Oil  story  was  yet  to  be  written. 
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Someone  once  asked  W.  P.  Fuller  to  what  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life.  His  immediate  answer  was,  “A  prudent 
wife,”  and  he  acknowledged  description  as  a  self-made  man 
only  with  the  postscript,  “with  Margaret’s  help.”  To  his 
mind,  Margaret  Fuller  had  always  been  a  perfect  wife  and 
mother.  Her  sympathetic  cooperation  and  her  wise  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  home  had  been  of  tremendous  help  in  the  early, 
difficult  days  of  his  business  career. 

She  had  borne  him  eight  children,  two  of  whom,  Florence 
and  Minnie  Bell,  died  in  early  childhood.  Of  the  six  who 
lived  to  maturity,  three  were  daughters.  Mary  (Mrs.  E.  H. 
Raynolds)  was  born  in  Sacramento  in  1 85  8.  Ella  (Mrs.  A.  H. 
Brawner)  and  Bertha  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Kinkelin)  were  born  in 
1 866  and  1 868,  respectively,  after  the  family  moved  to  San 
Francisco. 
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William  Parmer,  their  first  son,  was  born  in  Sacramento 
on  June  28,  1861.  Frank  was  born  in  1 874,  and  George,  the 
youngest,  joined  the  family  in  1 880. 

The  children’s  training  was  largely  Margaret  Fuller’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  her  husband 
that  the  pressure  of  business  prevented  his  sharing  fully  the 
companionship  of  his  children  in  their  early  years.  Their 
mother,  however,  was  naturally  an  earnest,  quiet  woman, 
and  they  learned  a  great  deal  from  her.  Part  of  the  Fullers’ 
unspoken  creed  was  that  their  children  should  be  strictly 
disciplined,  that  they  should  know  the  meaning  of  denial 
and  self-sacrifice  and  have  to  work  for  what  they  wanted  in 
the  world. 

On  their  European  trip  in  1 87  2,  Margaret  Fuller,  worried 
about  her  husband’s  health,  had  persuaded  him  to  consult  a 
physician  in  Paris.  Making  a  diagnosis  had  been  a  simpler 
task  for  the  doctor  than  following  his  prescription  was  for 
the  busy  patient.  Fuller  had  been  told  that  he  needed  rest  and 
relaxation,  and  that  he  should  go  home  and  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  the  country. 

As  a  result,  soon  after  he  returned  to  California  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  country  home  at  St.  Helena,  about  sixty-five  miles 
from  San  Francisco  in  the  beautiful  Napa  Valley.  After 
remodeling  the  house,  he  and  his  family  established  them¬ 
selves  there  for  the  summer  in  May,  1874.  Mrs.  Fuller  and 
the  children  were  so  delighted  with  their  new  home  that  they 
stayed  on  through  the  first  winter,  the  youngsters  attending 
public  school  in  St.  Helena,  while  Fuller  spent  weekends 
with  them. 
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The  love  of  trees  and  flowers  and  natural  beauty  which 
had  been  forced  to  remain  dormant  most  of  Fuller’s  life 
after  he  left  his  New  Hampshire  farm  home  now  came  to 
the  fore.  He  busied  himself  with  landscaping  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  St.  Helena  house,  planting  shrubs  and 
flowers,  fruit  trees  and  vegetable  gardens,  laying  out  paths, 
and  supervising  the  installation  of  a  pumping  and  irrigation 
system.  In  a  few  years  his  gardens  were  famous  throughout 
the  county  for  their  beauty. 

Under  a  careful  regime  of  outdoor  work,  diet,  and  rest, 
Fuller’s  health  showed  definite  improvement.  It  is  hard  to 
break  a  habit  of  decades,  but  he  was  gradually  learning  to 
play  again,  to  leave  business  cares  behind  him  when  he  left 
his  desk  on  Friday  afternoons  and  not  to  think  of  them  again 
till  Monday  morning. 

Another  heritage  of  Fuller’s  childhood  was  his  enthusiasm 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  he  experimented  with  raising 
quail  and  prairie  chickens  to  stock  the  little  valleys  near  St. 
Helena.  He  soon  became  known  as  champion  trout-catcher 
of  Napa  County,  and  he  regularly  appeared  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  on  Monday  mornings  with  baskets  full  of  fish  he 
had  caught  or  ducks  he  had  shot,  of  eggs  and  butter,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  in  season,  brought  down  from  St.  Helena 
for  his  employees. 

In  St.  Helena,  too,  the  Fuller  children  had  their  first  taste 
of  actual  business  responsibility.  The  Napa  Valley  is  very 
warm  during  much  of  the  year.  Ice  was  highly  desirable,  but 
still  a  comparative  luxury  to  the  townsfolk,  since  no  com- 
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pany  had  been  established  in  St.  Helena  to  produce  or  store 
it.  What  ice  they  had  was  brought  eighteen  miles  over  dusty 
roads,  from  Napa.  Fuller,  having  been  disappointed  and 
annoyed  a  few  times  at  not  being  able  to  get  ice  when  he 
wanted  it,  ordered  a  carload  sent  up  from  San  Francisco,  to 
be  stored  in  a  cement  cellar.  Requests  from  neighbors,  which 
could  not  be  refused,  soon  exceeded  the  supply  available, 
however;  so  Fuller  suggested  to  his  children  that  they  go 
into  the  ice  business.  Mary,  Ella,  and  William  Parmer,  Jr., 
eagerly  undertook  this  project.  Their  father  underwrote  the 
venture,  but  they  had  the  full  responsibility  of  taking  orders, 
keeping  books,  making  collections  and  paying  bills.  The 
business  flourished  each  summer  for  several  years,  and  when 
they  finally  closed  down  each  of  the  children  had  a  savings 
account  of  some  two  thousand  dollars— their  first  step  toward 
fortune. 

As  their  business  began  to  grow,  the  children  had  hired 
James  J.  Moloney  to  make  deliveries  for  them.  He  became 
a  friend  and  companion  to  the  boys,  going  with  them  on 
hunting  and  camping  trips.  Devoted  to  the  family,  he  was 
kept  in  charge  of  their  country  home  till  1 894.  At  that  time 
he  entered  the  employ  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death. 

One  of  Fuller’s  many  generosities,  in  his  role  of  good 
neighbor,  is  recalled  today  by  old-timers  in  St.  Helena.  The 
little  country  town  was  unable  to  finance  a  street  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  deep  dust  in  the  roads  during  the  summertime 
made  walking  unpleasant  and  housecleaning  a  hopeless,  end- 
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less  chore.  Without  a  word  to  anyone  Fuller  ordered  the 
latest  model  watering  cart  sent  up  from  San  Francisco  and 
inaugurated  the  service  of  sprinkling  the  dusty  streets  him¬ 
self,  one  hot  Saturday  morning. 

For  many  years  the  Fuller  home  in  San  Francisco  was  at 
6 1 3  Folsom  Street,  but  in  1 884  they  bought  the  James  Keene 
residence,  built  in  the  middle  ’seventies  at  the  corner  of  Polk 
and  O’Farrell  Streets.  The  house  was  large  and  less  ornate 
than  many  built  in  the  city  during  the  late  Victorian  era. 
The  new  owners  delighted  in  redecorating  and  remodeling 
the  house,  and  Fuller  supervised  the  painters  in  their  work. 
When  the  time  came  for  hanging  the  new  wallpaper,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  a  desire  to  try  his  hand  again  after 
twenty-five  years  away  from  his  old  trade  and,  despite  his 
wife’s  protests  that  he  was  “old  enough  to  know  better,”  he 
hung  every  roll  himself. 

In  contrast  to  his  business  partner,  Fuller  never  enjoyed 
“fashionable”  social  affairs  or  clubs,  preferring  to  entertain 
his  friends  at  home  or  on  weekend  parties  in  St.  Helena. 
Only  the  theatre  or  a  concert  could  draw  him  from  his  home 
in  the  evenings. 

Margaret  Fuller  herself  was  an  accomplished  musician 
and  outlined  an  ambitious  program  of  musical  education  for 
their  children,  who  were  musically  gifted.  Mary,  Ella  and 
Bertha  all  played  the  piano,  and  young  William  Parmer,  the 
violin.  Proud  of  their  ability,  Fuller  invited  several  of  the 
children’s  friends  to  join  with  them  and  form  a  small  orches- 
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tra.  The  Schubert  Club,  which  grew  out  of  Fuller’s  interest 
and  ambition,  became  an  object  of  particular  pride  with  him, 
and  he  often  took  the  entire  group  to  St.  Helena  to  play  for 
a  community  benefit  or  give  a  program  of  their  own  there. 
William  Parmer  played  first  violin  in  the  orchestra,  Samuel 
Dinkelspiel  was  second  violinist,  Charles  L.  Mathieu  played 
the  ’cello,  Leonce  L.  Payot,  the  flute,  Elmer  Simmons,  the 
cornet,  and  the  Fuller  daughters  played  the  piano.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  music  teacher,  Professor  Louis  Schmidt,  directed  the 
group. 

(TVHJ) 

These  last  years  were  the  happiest  of  W.  P.  Fuller’s  life. 
The  older  children  were  now  grown  and  starting  on  careers 
of  their  own.  W.  P.  the  second  was  being  trained  to  succeed 
his  father,  had  been  admitted  to  a  junior  partnership  in 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  and  had  been  settled  in  his  own  home 
since  his  marriage  to  Laura  Pike  in  July,  1887.  Mary  Fuller, 
following  her  marriage  to  Edward  Raynolds,  had  gone  east 
to  make  her  home.  Ella  and  Bertha  went  abroad  to  continue 
their  piano  study  in  the  winter  of  1889.  The  two  youngest 
children,  Frank  and  George,  aged  fifteen  and  nine,  were 
living  at  home  and  going  to  school. 

The  winter  of  1889-90  passed  uneventfully.  Fuller,  at 
sixty-three,  was  eager  as  a  young  boy  to  start  the  Spring 
round  of  fishing  and  camping  trips,  but  was  delayed  for 
weeks  by  rains  which  kept  the  streams  too  high  for  fishing. 
Finally,  on  Thursday,  May  8,  he  started  off  with  young 
William  Parmer  on  the  first  expedition  of  the  season.  The 
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two  of  them  returned  to  St.  Helena  Saturday  afternoon, 
happy  with  a  large  catch.  Fuller  himself  prepared  the  trout 
dinner,  and  afterward  sat  talking  late  with  Mrs.  Fuller,  their 
son  and  his  wife.  Upstairs  his  infant  grandson,  William  Par¬ 
mer,  III,  lay  asleep;  Mrs.  Raynolds  was  due  to  arrive  from 
New  York  the  following  week  with  her  baby;  Ella  and 
Bertha  were  coming  home  from  France  to  join  in  a  family 
reunion  in  the  Summer.  The  world  was  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  in. . . . 

The  following  afternoon  Fuller  and  his  son  left  as  usual 
for  San  Francisco,  to  return  to  the  office  Monday  morning. 
Arriving  at  the  San  Francisco  Ferry  Building  at  six  o’clock, 
they  were  about  to  board  a  cable  car  when  Fuller,  Sr.  sud¬ 
denly  was  stricken  with  a  severe  nasal  hemorrhage.  After 
some  minutes  the  bleeding  stopped,  and  the  incident  was 
dismissed  from  the  two  men’s  minds  as  of  no  consequence. 
They  continued  on  home,  W.  P.  ate  a  hearty  dinner  and 
retired  early. 

Upon  awakening  next  morning  he  suffered  a  stroke,  and 
died  on  the  following  Saturday,  May  17, 1 890. 

William  Parmer  Fuller  had  come  a  long  way  in  the  forty- 
one  years  since  he  had  left  Boston  Harbor  to  search  for  gold 
in  the  California  foothills.  His  mining  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful;  but  he  had  found  wealth,  he  had  established  a  family, 
he  had  built  a  solid  reputation,  he  had  made  friends  who 
loved  him,  he  had  lived  a  happy  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  strongest  concerns 
dealing  in  Paints,  Oils  and  Glass  in  the  United  States. 


PART  II 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 
1894— 


I. 

A  House  Divided \  1890-1894 


Her  husband’s  death  left  Margaret  Fuller  the  head  of 
her  family  in  its  personal  relationships,  and  guardian  of  the 
two  minor  sons,  Frank  and  George.  Although  her  eldest  son 
had  now  for  four  years  held  his  junior  partnership  in  Whit¬ 
tier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  Mrs.  Fuller,  as  executrix  of  Fuller’s  estate, 
also  shouldered  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  family’s 
business  interests.  Fuller  had  counted  on  his  wife  to  conduct 
these  affairs  with  the  same  wisdom  and  impartiality  she  had 
shown  in  raising  her  children  and  conducting  her  home. 
Fuller’s  will  provided  that  his  estate  be  divided  in  two  parts, 
half  to  go  to  his  wife,  the  other  half  to  be  shared  equally  by 
the  six  children. 

Shortly  after  the  will  was  filed,  W.  F.  Whittier  told  Mrs. 
Fuller  that  he  wanted  to  purchase  the  three-eighths  interest 
of  his  late  partner  in  the  firm  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  In 
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1886  the  partners  had  agreed  that,  if  one  of  them  died,  the 
other  should  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  his  share  of  the 
partnership  according  to  its  valuation  in  1886.  This  agree¬ 
ment  had  expired  in  1 888  and  had  not  been  renewed.  How¬ 
ever,  Whittier  now  claimed  the  right  provided  by  it  as  the 
basis  of  his  proposal.  He  offered  as  payment  deeds  to  his 
share  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  and, 
for  the  balance,  his  personal  unsecured  five-year  notes.  The 
price  he  proposed  to  pay  made  allowance  neither  for  the 
increase  in  the  firm’s  assets  during  the  five  years  since  the 
valuation  had  been  made  nor  for  the  value  of  the  firm’s  good 
will. 

Mrs.  Fuller  discussed  the  problem  at  length  with  her  son, 
William  Parmer.  Although  he  bore  his  father’s  Christian 
name,  the  second  W.  P.  Fuller  was  not  known  as  “W.  P., 
Jr.,”  being  spoken  of  as  “young  W.  P.”  or  “W.  P.  the 
Second.”  “Jr.”  was  later  assumed  by  the  grandson  of  the 
first  William  Parmer  Fuller,  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
father. 

William  Parmer  the  second  had  had  educational  advan¬ 
tages  which  were  denied  his  pioneer  parents.  Fortunately, 
he  had  also  inherited  his  father’s  business  acumen,  his  admin¬ 
istrative  ability,  his  initiative  and  foresight.  He  had  spent  six 
years  in  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  preparing  for  his  partnership, 
and  he  needed  every  iota  of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  which  fell  to  him  upon  his 
father’s  untimely  death. 

He  and  his  mother  and  their  attorney  discussed  in  detail 
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with  Whittier  the  latter’s  offer  of  purchase.  W.  P.  Fuller’s 
estate  was  still  in  probate,  and  when  Whittier  refused  to 
increase  his  offer  Margaret  Fuller  determined  to  buy  the 
estate’s  three-eighths  interest  on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son  as  a 
surviving  partner  in  the  firm.  The  fact  that  the  court  ap¬ 
proved  this  sale  failed  to  clear  up  the  trouble,  which  imme¬ 
diately  became  further  involved  by  legal  proceedings  in 
which  Whittier  tried  to  compel  the  executrix  to  sell  him  the 
estate’s  interest  in  the  partnership. 

Harmony  being  essential  to  the  success  of  a  partnership, 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s  business  soon  suffered  because  of 
the  partners’  disagreement,  and  the  fact  that  it  even  survived 
this  period  of  internal  discord  is  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  dissension  quickly  spread  to  the  firm’s  employees.  Two 
violently  opposing  camps  were  drawn  up  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Fuller  men  refused  to  work  peacefully  with  Whittier 
men;  Whittier  men  made  life  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  the 
Fuller  supporters.  Personalities,  as  bitter  as  they  were  irrele¬ 
vant,  clouded  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  issue. 

The  partners  were  faced  with  the  two  alternatives  of 
compromising  their  difficulties  or  liquidating  the  business. 
After  a  series  of  conferences  with  attorneys  and  friends  who 
strove  for  an  amicable  settlement,  they  arrived  at  an  under¬ 
standing  which  they  hoped  would  end  their  long  period  of 
barely  civil  relations  with  one  another.  In  January,  1892, 
W.  F.  Whittier,  W.  P.  Fuller  the  second,  and  F.  N.  Woods 
formed  a  new  partnership,  though  still  under  the  old  name, 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 
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This  agreement  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  temporary 
truce,  however.  Youth  and  age  failed  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments,  and  the  strained  relationships  within  the  organ¬ 
ization  continued.  Whittier  felt  that  Fuller  should  defer  to 
his  judgment  as  an  older  man,  and  young  Fuller  was  equally 
certain  that  the  firm’s  policies  should  be  changed  to  suit 
new  times.  The  two  were  incompatible. 

If  the  business  were  to  continue  at  all,  a  complete  change 
in  organization  was  obviously  necessary.  The  partnership 
agreement  of  January,  1 892,  was  due  to  expire  on  January  1 , 
1 894,  and  neither  side  wished  to  renew  it.  Early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1 893,  therefore,  the  Fuller  family,  through  W.  P.  the 
second,  proposed  to  buy  the  interests  of  the  other  two  part¬ 
ners  and,  after  many  long  discussions,  the  Whittiers  and 
Fullers  reached  satisfactory  terms  at  midnight  on  December 
26.  Lacking  sufficient  money  to  buy  the  Whittiers’  interests 
outright,  the  Fuller  family  gave  Mr.  Whittier  a  promissory 
note  for  about  $400,000,  secured  by  a  majority  of  the  stock 
in  their  company.  The  note  was  to  be  paid  off  in  thirty-two 
equal  monthly  installments,  which  the  Fuller  family  hoped 
to  pay  with  profits  from  their  business.  By  this  arrangement 
the  business  was  saved  for  the  Fuller  family  and,  forty-four 
months  after  the  death  of  W.  P.  Fuller,  complete  control 
passed  into  their  hands. 

The  pioneer  firm  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  was  dissolved 
and  on  January  8,  1894,  its  successor,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co., 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  W.  P.  Fuller  the  second,  I.  F. 
Littlefield,  A.  B.  Perry,  Margaret  H.  Fuller  and  Bertha 
Fuller  were  listed  as  directors  of  the  new  corporation. 
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With  a  formal  announcement  and  declaration  of  policy 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  was  officially  launched  on  January  15, 
1894: 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing  between  W.  F.  Whit¬ 
tier,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  F.  N.  Woods  under  the  name  of 
“Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.”  and  doing  business  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
(Cal.),  Portland  (Oregon),  and  Seattle  (Washington),  has 
been  dissolved  by  limitation. 

Referring  to  the  above  notice,  we  have  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  W.  F.  Whittier  and  F.  N.  Woods,  and  will  conduct 
the  Paint,  Oil  and  Glass  business  at  the  same  points  on  the 
Coast,  as  above,  under  the  name  of  “W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.” 

Our  stock  will  be  complete,  in  the  various  departments,  at 
all  times,  enabling  us  to  fill  orders  promptly. 

We  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  late  firm  for  so  many  years,  and  shall  use  every 
effort  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  customers,  believing  that 
a  business  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on  when  based  on 
this  principle. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s  name 
had  been  synonymous  with  “Paints,  Oils  and  Glass”  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  houses  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  name 
“Whittier-Fuller”  on  a  product  was  considered  a  guarantee 
of  quality. 

The  San  Francisco  “Call,”  in  an  article  about  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  firm,  commented  on  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.’s 
policies  and  development,  “The  wonderful  success  of  this 
mammoth  concern  is  but  the  recompense  for  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  spirit  which  was  manifested  in  all  its  dealings,  the  honor- 


able  methods  pursued  and  the  careful  consideration  given  to 
the  wants  of  the  growing  community.” 

So  firmly  was  the  name  fixed  in  people’s  minds,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  paints,  oils  and  glass,  that  even  as  late  as  the  1930’s 
occasional  mail  addressed  to  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  offices  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 


The  New  Corporation ,  1894-1906 

The  failure  of  the  great  English  banking  house  of  the 
Barings  and  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by 
the  British  government  of  India  precipitated  the  panic  of 
1893.  By  mid-summer  banks  were  failing  in  California. 
Twenty-seven  failed,  ten  never  to  reopen,  and  the  historic 
flow  of  gold  from  West  to  East  was  momentarily  reversed 
as  millions  in  gold  were  transferred  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  to  stay  the  financial  crisis.  Not  since  1877  had 
California  been  faced  with  such  a  critical  situation.  The  dis¬ 
tress  of  San  Francisco’s  thousands  of  unemployed  was  alle¬ 
viated  somewhat  by  merchants  who  subscribed  funds  to  put 
men  to  work  in  Golden  Gate  Park  at  $  i  .00  a  day.  When 
Seattle,  which  had  been  devastated  by  fire  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  and  to  whose  assistance  San  Francisco  had  generously 
rallied,  subscribed  a  fund  for  her  sister  city,  the  money  was 
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declined  with  appropriate  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
the  assertion  that  “San  Francisco  could  care  for  her  own.” 

Grover  Cleveland  had  returned  to  the  White  House  in 
1893.  While  Congress,  in  the  Spring  of  1894,  debated  the 
revision  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  of  1 890,  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  the  income  tax,  and  a  bond  issue  to  replenish  a  near¬ 
bankrupt  Treasury,  and  while  Coxey’s  Army  marched  on 
Washington,  an  epidemic  of  strikes  swept  the  country.  Two 
hundred  thousand  miners  went  out  in  the  East.  Then  the 
Pullman  Car  Works  was  struck  at  Chicago  and  on  June  26 
the  great  railway  strike  began.  By  July  1  the  country’s  trans¬ 
portation  was  almost  paralyzed  and  President  Cleveland  was 
sending  the  Federal  troops  into  Chicago,  against  the  protests 
of  Governor  Altgeld.  Out  in  California  public  sympathy 
was  with  the  striking  employees  of  the  hated  “Octopus,” 
and  plans  went  forward  for  financing  and  building  an  op¬ 
position  railroad.  The  strikes  were  broken.  As  the  unrest 
subsided  and  the  nation  rushed  on  to  its  appointment  with 
“manifest  destiny”— and  a  war— a  great  surge  of  prosperity 
swept  the  country  with  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  corporation  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  was  born  in  the 
middle  of  depression.  W.  P.  Fuller  was  elected  president  and 
treasurer.  His  principal  adviser  and  helper  was  I.  F.  Little¬ 
field,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  who  had  been  employed 
in  1 880  as  a  bookkeeper.  During  the  early  years  Margaret  H. 
Fuller  was  the  well-informed  and  active  vice-president. 
W.  P.  Fuller  had  a  keen  head  but  was  not  fond  of  detail. 
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Littlefield  had  a  keen  head  and  was  fond  of  detail.  They 
made  a  good  team. 

After  the  previous  four  years  of  internal  dissension  the 
first  and  urgent  job  was  to  restore  the  spirit  and  unity  of  the 
organization.  All  hands,  whether  “Fuller  men”  or  “Whittier 
men,”  were  urged  to  forget  the  past  and  not  to  let  bygones 
impede  the  healing  processes  of  time.There  were  no  reprisals. 

A  number  of  the  young  men  who  had  joined  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  in  the  ’eighties  were  now  made  department 
heads  with  authority.  Elmer  Simmons  took  charge  of  the 
Jobbing  Department  and  A.  B.  Perry  was  head  of  the  Glass 
Department.  Edward  Burnham  continued  as  superintendent 
of  the  White  Lead  Works,  H.  J.  Norris  directed  the  Paint 
Works,  and  Daniel  Leary  had  charge  of  the  Oils  and  Colors 
division.  L.  H.  Butcher,  owner  of  the  Phoenix  White  Lead 
&  Color  Works,  sold  out  to  Fuller  &  Co.  and  went  to  work 
for  them  as  manager  of  the  Mixed  Paint  Department,  where 
Warren  Holden  was  his  assistant.  Bolstered  by  this  group  of 
enthusiastic  supporters,  the  corporation  presented  a  sturdy 
front. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  since  its  inception,  has  remained  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  control  and  under  the  management  of  the 
Fuller  family.  For  an  enterprise  of  its  size  and  scope  this  is 
an  unusual  achievement  in  the  American  industrial  field. 
Family  ownership  of  large  corporations  in  this  country  has 
been  diminishing  for  years,  and  owner-management  con¬ 
tinuing  in  tradition  and  policy  through  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  is  even  more  unusual. 
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The  petroleum  battle  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  still  in  process  when  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  succeeded 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  With  yearly  sales  of  ten  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  kerosene,  Fuller  &  Co.  was  one  of  the  last  large  inde¬ 
pendents  in  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  the  company’s 
sales  had  necessitated  their  augmenting  the  high  test  kerosene 
supplied  them  by  the  Bear  Creek  Refinery  of  Pittsburgh 
with  purchases  from  refining  affiliates  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  Bear  Creek  Refinery  was  still  their  major 
source  of  supply,  however,  and  when,  early  in  1895,  it  was 
intimated  that  this  refinery  might  soon  be  sold,  Fuller  &  Co. 
seriously  considered  selling  its  own  business  in  oil  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Iowa,  which  still  represented  the 
Standard  group  in  California. 

Another  consideration  influenced  them  strongly  in  their 
decision.  The  Fuller  family,  then  as  now,  have  never  been 
happy  when  in  debt.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  their  note  to 
Frank  Whittier  was  yet  unpaid,  and  they  wanted  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  obligation  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  would  pay  cash  for  their  oil  business,  and  the 
amount  offered  would  pay  off  the  debt  to  Whittier  and  leave 
a  little  surplus  besides. 

Late  in  March,  1895,  Fuller  &  Co.  made  its  decision. 
Negotiations  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  re¬ 
opened  by  W.  P.  Fuller  and  completed  within  a  short  time. 
The  San  Francisco  business  community  and  the  newspapers 
commented  freely  on  the  sale  which  terminated  a  struggle 
so  long-drawn-out,  so  vigorously  fought.  Once  agreement 
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was  reached,  the  participants,  forgetting  their  old  differ¬ 
ences,  rapidly  established  a  friendly,  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  firms.  And  this  relationship  endured. 

Following  the  sale  of  its  coal  oil  business,  Fuller  &  Co. 
concentrated  on  paints  and  glass.  A  laboratory  and  testing 
department  were  set  up  and  improved  paint  production 
methods  were  adopted.  New  products  were  developed  to 
meet  changing  demands,  and  rigid  standards  of  quality  and 
uniformity  were  maintained. 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  for  years  had  been  the  largest  im¬ 
porters  of  glass  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  mirror  making  had 
been  their  first  important  manufacturing  enterprise.  They 
had  always  maintained  ample  stocks  and  a  varied  assortment 
of  glass.  The  firm  was  called  into  consultation  on  the  glass 
contracts  for  a  great  number  of  the  larger  buildings  erected 
on  the  Coast.  When  the  Capitol  was  built  in  Sacramento  in 
the  ’sixties,  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  had  supplied  the  glass, 
executing  their  contract  so  promptly  that  the  architect 
singled  them  out  for  special  commendation  in  his  report  to 
the  legislature. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  carried  on  the  tradition.  W.  P.  the 
second  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  company’s  good 
fortune  when  he  established  first  contacts  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  in  Pennsylvania.  The  friendship  of 
these  two  houses  grew  steadily,  and  it  is  now  cemented  more 
firmly  than  ever.  In  nearly  fifty  years  of  doing  business  to¬ 
gether,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company  have  never  had  either  a  written  contract  or  a 
serious  disagreement. 
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Despite  the  company’s  concentration  on  paints  and  glass, 
during  the  ’nineties,  some  branches  were  also  engaged  in  the 
jobbing  of  sash  and  doors,  and  lubricating  oils  were  still 
compounded  and  marketed.  W.  P.  Fuller  the  second  had 
begun  experiments  with  lubricants  in  about  1885,  and  with 
the  increasing  mechanization  of  industry  the  line  had  been 
developed  to  considerable  size  by  this  time.  The  lubricating 
oils  division  was  maintained  for  many  years,  even  after  all 
its  other  business  in  oil  was  abandoned  by  the  company. 

May  2d— Box  51 

Three  Alarms:  3: 52  a.  m.— 3: 57  a.  m.— 4: 1 3  a.  m. 

With  this  cryptic  notation  the  Chief  Engineer  of  San 
Francisco  began  his  report  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.’s  Lead  and  Color  Works  at  Folsom  and  Beale 
Streets,  in  1896.  Discovered  at  3:50  a.  m.  by  the  night 
watchman,  the  fire  made  such  headway  in  the  corrosion 
sheds  that  second  and  third  alarms  were  necessary  to  sum¬ 
mon  all  the  engines,  trucks,  hooks  and  ladders  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  scene. 

The  lead  and  acid  works  were  completely  destroyed  and 
the  brick  buildings  of  the  paint  works,  in  which  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  finished  products  were  stored,  were  gutted.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  was  never  determined.  Two  theories  were 
advanced:  one,  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  tanbark  of 
the  lead  corrosion  stacks;  the  other,  that  a  blaze  starting  in  a 
nearby  machine  works  set  fire  to  the  wooden  sheds  of  the 
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lead  works.  It  was  described  as  one  of  the  “fiercest  fires  ever 
to  visit  the  neighborhood,”  and  the  loss  was  set  at  $2  2  5,000, 
on  which  claims  of  $200,000  were  paid  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

The  loss  of  an  entire  plant  in  any  manufacturing  industry 
is  apt  to  be  catastrophic.  The  necessity  of  relocating  and 
rebuilding  later  proved  to  have  been  more  a  lucky  accident 
than  a  misfortune;  but  at  the  time,  the  fire  was  naturally  a 
serious  blow  to  the  company.  Nevertheless,  arrangements 
were  made  to  continue  manufacturing  operations  practically 
without  interruption.  While  the  ruins  of  the  factory  still 
smouldered,  two  small  paint  factories  were  leased  and  em¬ 
ployees  carried  on  their  work  as  usual,  with  the  loss  of  hardly 
a  day’s  employment. 

The  Fullers  put  a  group  of  architects  to  work  at  once  to 
draw  plans  for  a  modern  factory,  stressing  the  importance 
of  planning  for  future  operative  efficiency  in  the  general 
layout  and  installation  of  equipment. 

The  next  problem  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for 
the  plant.  San  Francisco  was  soon  vetoed  as  a  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Land  values  and  rents  in  the  city  were  high  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  neighboring  communities,  and  a  relatively 
heavy  tax  rate  would  increase  normal  production  costs  from 
the  start.  Considerable  time  was  spent  surveying  industrial 
sites  across  the  Bay,  and  the  waterfront  land  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street  in  Oakland  seemed  just  about  right  for  the 
purpose.  The  owners  of  the  property  asked  such  a  price  for 
it,  however,  that  the  Fullers  decided  against  purchasing  it. 
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Finally,  the  directors  chose  a  twenty-one  acre  plot  at  tide¬ 
water  on  Point  San  Bruno  in  San  Mateo  County,  a  little  more 
than  ten  miles  south  of  the  center  of  San  Francisco.  They 
bought  this  land  from  the  South  San  Francisco  Land  &  Im¬ 
provement  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago  packers. 
The  only  sizable  plant  already  located  in  this  region  was  that 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  and  the  area  was  without  other  developments 
of  any  kind.  Fuller  &  Co.’s  large  investment  in  such  property 
was  regarded  somewhat  dubiously  at  the  time,  and  the  lasting 
good-fortune  of  having  located  in  South  San  Francisco  was 
not  fully  appreciated  until  years  later,  when  the  crowded 
condition  of  American  cities  in  general  moved  economists 
and  sociologists  to  start  a  campaign  for  decentralization. 
South  San  Francisco,  although  generally  regarded  merely  as 
a  suburb  of  San  Francisco  proper,  has  achieved  individual 
industrial  importance  in  the  course  of  forty  years. 

The  land  was  purchased  in  mid-January  of  1898.  The 
ground  had  to  be  graded  and  bulkheaded,  a  wharf  built  and 
the  channel  deepened  by  dredging.  Slides  delayed  the  work 
so  that  actual  construction  of  the  buildings  was  not  begun 
until  July.  Once  started,  however,  this  work  progressed 
rapidly,  and  the  new  factory  opened  for  operations  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 , 1 899.  Adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  paints,  colors,  white  lead  and  lead  oxides. 

The  factory  employees,  most  of  whom  lived  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  commuted  daily  to  their  work.  The  Bayshore  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  not  opened  to  traffic  until  some 
years  later,  and  in  1 899  the  main  line  entered  San  Francisco 
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through  the  Mission  District  from  Colma.  A  branch  line, 
extending  from  Baden  to  San  Bruno  by  way  of  South  San 
Francisco,  was  the  one  travelled  by  the  Fuller  employees. 
For  their  convenience,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  added 
extra  cars  to  its  regular  train  leaving  the  Third  and  Town¬ 
send  Streets  station,  in  San  Francisco  at  6: 10  a.  m.  and  the 
Valencia  Street  station  ten  minutes  later.  These  cars,  the 
“Fuller  Specials,”  were  uncoupled  at  South  San  Francisco, 
and  from  there  were  taken  to  the  Fuller  plant  by  the  belt  line 
engine. 

As  residential  communities  gradually  spread  south  from 
San  Francisco,  some  employees  moved  there.  The  factory 
personnel,  of  course,  slowly  changed  as  well,  and  people 
living  nearer  the  plant  were  hired,  with  the  result  that  today 
(1939)  a  majority  of  the  Fuller  factory  employees  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  South  San  Francisco  and  other  towns  farther  south 
on  the  peninsula. 

The  period  following  the  opening  of  the  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  plant  was  one  of  rapid  developments  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquid  paints.  The  variety  of  uses  for  these  products 
increased,  and  the  new  factory  enabled  production  to  keep 
step  with  the  market’s  demand,  at  the  same  time  facilitating 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  quality. 

Since  the  depression  of  the  middle  ’nineties,  W.  P.  Fuller 
&  Co.’s  business  had  grown  steadily  with  the  growth  of  the 
Coast.  The  company  had  acquired  the  brand  “Phoenix  Pure 
Paint”  through  its  absorption  of  the  Phoenix  White  Lead 
and  Color  Works  in  April,  1 894.  Two  and  a  half  years  later, 
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in  December,  1 896,  they  purchased  F.  N.  Woods  &  Co., 
Paint  and  Glass  Dealers.  Mr.  Woods  had  gone  into  business 
for  himself  after  the  sale  of  his  partnership  interest  in  Whit¬ 
tier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  but  his  venture  had  not  been  successful. 

For  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the  South  San 
Francisco  factory,  mirrors  were  manufactured  there.  How¬ 
ever,  fine  mirror  making  is  essentially  a  handicraft,  and  the 
bevelling  and  polishing  processes  alone  necessitate  large 
grindstones  and  special  equipment.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  these  facts,  Fuller  &  Co.  purchased  the  block  bounded  by 
Front,  Battery,  Green  and  Commerce  Streets  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  early  in  the  Spring  of  1906  construction  was 
begun  there  on  a  plant  designed  exclusively  as  a  glass  and 
mirror  works.  This  three-story  brick  building  was  so  con¬ 
structed  that  freight  cars  from  the  State  Belt  Railroad  on  the 
Embarcadero  could  be  shunted  directly  into  the  ground 
floor  to  be  unloaded.  After  several  interruptions,  work  on 
the  building  was  completed  in  the  Fall  of  1907,  and  the  glass 
stocks  and  mirror  equipment  were  moved  into  the  quarters 
which  have  housed  them  ever  since. 

trm5 

The  gradual  development  of  the  Northwest  had  increased 
the  market  for  Fuller  products  there.  Long  the  center  of  a 
rich  fur  trade,  with  the  principal  trappers’  and  traders’  posts 
located  in  the  Spokane  and  Walla  Walla  valleys,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  territory  began  making  rapid  strides  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Northern  Pacific’s  railroad  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Puget  Sound  in  1883.  The  population  quadrupled  in  less 
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than  ten  years,  and  the  State  of  Washington  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  November  11,  1889.  Seattle  and  Tacoma  soon 
took  the  lead  as  industrial  centers,  and  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 
had  established  its  seventh  branch  in  Seattle  in  1 892.  Fred  D. 
Seymour  was  appointed  manager  of  the  new  branch  and 
retained  this  post  until  1923,  when  he  was  retired  on  pension. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  recognized  greater  business  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  Northwest  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
eighth  branch  was  opened  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  in 
October,  1901,  and  in  April,  1904,  the  ninth  branch,  Spo¬ 
kane,  was  established. 

Growth  in  business  volume  naturally  entailed  an  increase 
in  personnel.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  persons  had  been 
employed  by  the  company  in  1894.  By  1900  this  number 
had  increased  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Two  more  members  of  the  Fuller  family  had  by  this  time 
become  active  in  the  business.  Frank  W.  Fuller,  W.  P.’s 
second  son,  had  started  to  work  for  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. 
in  August,  1891,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  In  1906 
he  succeeded  his  mother  as  vice-president  of  W.  P.  Fuller 
&  Co. 

George  P.  Fuller,  youngest  of  the  family,  joined  the  firm 
when  he  was  twenty,  in  1900,  became  secretary  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  1906,  and  treasurer  in  1910. 

The  offices  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Pine  Streets  in  San 
Francisco  had  been  the  company’s  executive  headquarters 
ever  since  Whittier  and  Fuller  had  formed  their  partnership, 
in  January,  1 868.  With  the  growth  of  their  business,  how- 
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ever,  Fuller  &  Co.  began  to  realize  soon  after  the  completion 
of  their  new  factory  that  their  San  Francisco  offices  were  no 
longer  adequate.  In  1905  construction  was  started  on  a  new 
six-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Beale  and  Mission  Streets, 
and  on  February  4,  1906,  after  thirty-eight  years  in  the  old 
location,  Fuller  &  Co.,  dealers  in  Paints,  Oils  and  Glass, 
moved  into  their  new  quarters  at  301  Mission  Street. 

The  strain  and  dissension  of  the  early  ’nineties  had  left 
their  mark  on  the  second  William  Parmer  Fuller.  Then  too 
he  worked  hard  when  he  worked,  and  he  played  hard  when 
he  played.  He  was  not  well.  A  trip  around  the  world  in  1 905 
brought  no  improvement,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  continuing  illness,  he  retired  from  the  presidency 
and  all  active  service  with  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  half  of  each  year  in  the 
mountains  of  Lake  County  and,  as  time  passed,  his  health 
improved.  He  was  seventy-five  when  he  died,  in  1936. 


III. 

Earthquake,  Fire  and  War,  1906-1924 


I.  F.  Littlefield  started  with  the  firm  in  1880.  For  the 
next  twenty-four  years  he  did  not  miss  a  day,  including  Sun¬ 
days,  at  the  San  Francisco  office,  excepting  only  two  days, 
both  of  them  Sundays;  one  of  these  he  spent  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  branch,  the  other  at  the  Stockton  branch.  Elected 
president  in  1 906,  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death 
in  1 924.  During  his  entire  forty-four  years  he  was  away  once 
because  of  illness,  never  took  a  vacation,  and  regularly 
worked  several  nights  each  week.  He  opened  the  mail  him¬ 
self,  with  a  paper  knife  which  he  flatly  refused  to  exchange 
for  an  electric  opener.  “Might  tear  a  check,”  he  said.  On 
Sunday  morning  he  would  walk  from  the  California  Street 
cable  car  to  the  post  office.  With  his  pockets  bulging  he 
would  then  proceed  to  his  office  to  spend  pleasant,  uninter¬ 
rupted  hours  with  the  day’s  mail.  Until  1 920  he  kept  the  cor- 
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poration’s  private  books,  made  out  all  income  tax  returns, 
and  prepared  in  longhand,  without  carbon  paper,  the  annual 
statement,  one  copy  for  each  stockholder.  Many  subordi¬ 
nates  wrote  letters.  Littlefield  alone  signed  them.  For  him 
closing  time  was  6  p.  m.,  just  as  it  had  been  in  1880.  As  presi¬ 
dent  he  punched  the  time  clock,  just  as  he  had  done  as  a 
bookkeeper.  And  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  saw  to  it  that  his 
departing  punch  never  registered  as  early  as  5: 59.  Sugges¬ 
tions  that  he  take  a  vacation  or  otherwise  mitigate  his  severe 
schedule  annoyed  him  thoroughly.  And  yet,  in  an  unchar¬ 
acteristic  confidence  one  afternoon  about  six  o’clock,  he 
warned  a  fellow  employee:  “Why  don’t  you  go  home 
earlier?  Look  out  you  don’t  get  into  my  habits.” 

The  private  office  which  Littlefield  shared  with  Frank 
and  George  was  on  the  ground  floor.  The  door  was  always 
open.  Littlefield’s  desk  occupied  the  space  nearest  to  and 
facing  the  door.  From  this  door  the  building’s  main  entrance 
was  two  steps  distant.  This  arrangement,  which  was  not 
accidental,  guaranteed  that  no  visitor  could  miss  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  vice  versa. 

Stopping  momentarily  at  the  office  door,  the  unannounced 
caller  saw  a  suit  that  looked  black,  a  derby  hat,  a  cigar  larger 
than  the  average,  a  kind  face  efficiently  concealed  by  unusual 
whiskers  which  brought  the  word  “Chesterfield”  to  mind; 
and  all  these  things  seated  behind  a  desk  whose  complete 
disorderliness  only  lack  of  attention  and  time,  working  in 
partnership,  could  produce.  Nothing  except  a  woman  visitor 
or  a  meeting  of  the  Board  caused  the  derby  hat  to  move  from 
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its  proper  place  to  the  desk.  It  returned  immediately  the 
emergency  passed.  More  by  a  nod  than  any  word  Littlefield 
invited  the  caller  to  sit  down  and,  swinging  his  chair  away 
from  his  desk,  he  listened  silently  and  patiently.  While  the 
caller  told  his  story,  the  more  distant  two-thirds  of  the  cigar 
was  smoked,  the  more  immediate  one-third,  chewed.  When 
the  story  ended,  Littlefield  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side 
and,  with  his  chair,  turned  back  to  his  desk.  Sometimes  he 
went  further  and  even  spoke  the  word  “no.”  But  that  was 
superfluous.  Even  the  salesman  of  “patriotic  posters”  had 
understood  both  the  response  and  its  finality. 

Littlefield  never  made  a  speech  in  his  life,  exhibited  anger 
once  in  a  decade  and  then  only  for  a  moment,  rarely  used 
even  a  mildly  profane  word,  and  took  a  maximum  of  two 
drinks  a  year.  As  might  be  expected,  these  drinks  were  not 
taken  haphazardly  but  regularly  at  two  annual  events. 

An  individualist  reared  and  trained  in  a  period  and  region 
of  intense  individualism,  Littlefield  did  not  try  to  mind  other 
people’s  business  and  he  disliked  any  attempts  by  others  to 
mind  his.  He  could  think  for  himself,  he  could  see  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  specious  arguments,  and  once  he  formed  opinions 
he  had  confidence  in  them.  In  1 9 1 7  he  believed  that  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  was  a  mistake. 

In  his  day-to-day  dealings  with  employees  Littlefield  on 
the  surface  was  somewhat  austere.  This  austerity  never  quite 
seemed  real;  it  was  continuously  diluted  by  his  own  fresh 
and  friendly  wit  as  well  as  by  his  innate  sympathy  and  kindli¬ 
ness.  The  gracious  impulses  which  dominated  his  personality 
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and  his  actions  he  worked  hard  to  conceal.  He  seemed  to  live 
in  fear  that  his  big  and  tender  heart  would  be  found  out. 

In  San  Francisco  the  offices  and  paint  stock  are  in  the  same 
building.  One  day  Littlefield,  smoking  a  cigar,  walked  into 
the  warehouse  section.  Ed  Green,  a  new  warehouseman  who 
had  never  seen  the  president,  stopped  Littlefield  and  told 
him:  “You  can’t  smoke  here.”  Without  a  word  the  president 
turned  around  and  disappeared  through  the  door  to  the  other 
part  of  the  building.  A  few  minutes  later  Green  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  front  office.  Littlefield  said:  “Green,  I  made 
those  rules  about  smoking.  When  you  spoke  to  me,  I  was 
breaking  my  own  rules.  You  can  stay  here  as  long  as  you 
like.” 

For  thirty  years  I.  F.  Littlefield  and  the  management  of 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  were  inseparable.  The  period  was  one  of 
great  growth  for  the  Far  West,  and  the  company  grew  with 
the  region.  Such  parallel  growth  is  not  inevitable.  Chance 
presents  the  opportunity.  Management  must  see  it  and  take 
proper  advantage.  This  the  management  of  Fuller  &  Co.  did. 

On  June  30,  1924,  Littlefield  was  at  the  office  as  usual. 
He  was  back  again  in  the  evening  for  two  hours  or  more. 
Towards  midnight  at  home  he  ate  an  apple  and  then  went 
to  bed.  He  died  in  his  sleep. 

Throughout  Littlefield’s  years  as  president  Frank  Whit¬ 
tier  Fuller,  second  son  of  the  first  William  Parmer  Fuller, 
served  as  vice-president.  While  Littlefield  exercised  com¬ 
plete  authority  over  the  daily  routine  of  the  firm’s  business, 
he  shared  with  the  vice-president  the  responsibility  in  re- 
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spect  of  the  company’s  general  policies  and  direction.  They 
both  were  cautious  and  conservative,  men  whose  judgment 
was  sound  and  whose  temperaments  were  “safe  and  sane.” 
They  lacked  the  instincts  of  the  promoter.  They  did  not 
expect  to  get  something  for  nothing.  They  never  lost  their 
faith  that  what  went  up  would  go  down  and  what  went 
down  would  go  up. 

Frank  Fuller  followed  the  policy  of  hoping  for  the  best 
while  preparing  for  the  worst.  Unfavorable  developments 
could  not  catch  him  by  surprise.  Favorable  results  were  un¬ 
expected  windfalls  unlikely  to  reoccur.  While  such  a  policy 
may  be  hard  on  the  individual  who  pursues  it,  the  result  is 
the  building  of  a  business  strong  enough  to  face  trouble  and 
to  endure  depression. 

Fuller  hated  debt  and  was  not  happy  during  the  infre¬ 
quent  periods  when  the  firm  borrowed  temporary  funds. 
Throughout  his  career  he  insisted  that  only  a  moderate  pro¬ 
portion  of  earnings  be  distributed  as  dividends.  Fie  wanted 
to  be  ready  for  rainy  days.  When  expansion  seemed  advis¬ 
able  he  wanted  to  pay  for  it  in  cash.  He  did  not  want  to 
borrow. 

The  influence  of  these  policies  on  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  profound.  Perhaps  their  value  was  completely 
weighed  and  understood  only  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
depression  of  the  early  ’thirties. 

Through  all  the  years  he  gave  to  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  Frank 
Fuller  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  more  than  nominal  com¬ 
pensation.  In  1922  he  was  stricken  with  the  illness  from 
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which  he  never  fully  recovered  and  which  eventually  caused 
his  death.  In  April,  1928,  and  long  before  his  time,  he  died. 

George  P.  Fuller,  Frank’s  younger  brother,  was  elected 
secretary  of  Fuller  &  Co.  in  1906  and  held  that  office  con¬ 
tinuously  for  fourteen  years,  except  for  a  period  of  absence 
during  the  World  War.  During  this  time  he  also  served  as 
treasurer  for  two-and-a-half  years.  Since  1902  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

While  the  new  administration  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hold  office  during  a  period  of  rapid  growth  of  population  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  neighboring  states,  it  also  had  to  face 
unexpected  set-backs  and  tragedies:  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire,  the  1907  panic,  the  World  War,  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1920  and  1921. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  17,  1906,  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  Mission  Street  was  packed.  Caruso  was  singing 
Don  Jose  in  Carmen.  In  the  audience  was  a  younger  Fuller 
still  going  to  school.  With  his  mother  he  had  come  up  from 
the  country  to  attend  the  opera.  After  the  performance  they 
went  to  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  night.  The  young  man  had 
to  catch  the  6:10  train  in  the  morning.  He  could  not  miss  the 
morning  drill  at  Belmont.  He  left  a  call  for  5:15.  The  bell 
rang.  He  answered.  He  sat  sleepily  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
pulling  on  a  sock.  A  strange  sound,  a  rumbling,  a  slight  shak¬ 
ing!  More  and  more!  The  light  went  out.  Great  gobs  of 
plaster  hit  him.  The  building  shook  incredibly.  All  hell 
broke  loose.  No  structure  could  possibly  stand  another 
wrench  like  the  last.  More  came,  and  worse.  Bombed  con- 
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tinually  with  plaster  he  fell  back  on  the  bed,  pulled  the  pil¬ 
lows  over  his  head,  and  waited  for  the  certain  collapse. 

The  earthquake  slowed  down  and  then  stopped.  Once  it 
was  over,  it  did  not  seem  so  bad.  The  room  was  a  mess  of 
plaster.  The  door  would  not  open  unless  it  was  shoved  hard. 
But  otherwise  things  seemed  normal  enough.  He  looked  out 
the  window.  A  chimney  was  in  the  street  and  the  corner  of 
a  wall  had  fallen.  As  far  as  he  could  see  from  his  window  all 
the  buildings  were  standing.  In  the  distance  he  saw  a  single 
fire. 

Other  fires  were  starting  that  Wednesday  morning.  They 
spread  in  all  directions.  It  was  Saturday  before  their  cata¬ 
strophic  trail  was  blazed  to  its  end. 

Those  were  days  when  homeless  thousands  walked  the 
streets  wondering  where  to  go,  where  they  would  be  safe. 
They  carried  with  them  a  pathetic  miscellany  of  their  be¬ 
longings.  Over  the  pavements  almost  every  man  and  many 
women  dragged  a  trunk,  usually  a  steamer  trunk.  The  city 
filled  with  the  sound.  To  the  young  man  from  Belmont  this 
dull  and  ceaseless  roar— trunks  dragging  over  the  pavements 
night  and  day— is  the  never-ending  memory  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  great  disaster. 

Of  the  Fuller  building,  completed  in  February,  just  one 
charred  wall  remained.  Protected  on  four  sides  by  streets 
and  vacant  lots,  the  structure  might  well  have  been  saved  by 
a  reasonable  supply  of  water.  But  none  flowed  from  the 
hydrants.  The  only  water  reaching  the  building  was  the  piti¬ 
ful  driblets  carried  a  block  in  buckets  and  then  up  five  flights 
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The  one  question,  common  to  all  San  Franciscans,  was  not 
whether  to  carry  on,  but  how.  In  this  respect  Fuller  &  Co.’s 
problem  was  simplified  by  two  pieces  of  good  luck.  The 
factories  ten  miles  out  of  town  escaped  the  fire.  While  the 
earthquake  damaged  these  buildings  considerably,  opera¬ 
tions  were  disturbed  only  to  a  negligible  degree.  All  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  were  completed  within  three  weeks.  The  Berry 
Street  warehouse,  with  its  stock  of  glass,  was  just  outside  the 
zone  of  fire,  which  stopped  at  the  railroad  tracks  a  block  to 
the  north. 

The  San  Francisco  offices  and  organization  were  moved 
across  the  bay  and  for  over  two  months  shared  the  crowded 
quarters  of  the  Oakland  branch.  Meanwhile  a  large  shack 
was  constructed  of  wood  on  the  Mission  Street  lot  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  the  destroyed  building.  For  over  three  years 
this  shack,  which  included  a  rough  board  floor  and  no  par¬ 
titions,  housed  the  executive  offices,  the  personnel  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  and  a  complete  stock  of  paints  and  colors. 

There  is  plenty  of  wind  in  San  Francisco.  Unavoidably 
after  the  fire  her  downtown  streets  were  dirty.  The  shack 
door  was  the  door  to  the  warehouse,  as  well  as  to  the  office, 
and  had  to  be  left  open.  Dry  colors,  as  stocked  in  a  paint 
warehouse,  are  not  clean.  But  dirt  and  discomfort  and  noise 
attracted  little  comment  in  the  days  of  reconstruction. 

As  a  pleasant  relief  and  because  of  a  shortage  of  restaurants 
in  the  burned  area,  many  business  men  boarded  a  Southern 
Pacific  ferry  at  noon,  lunching  in  its  restaurant  during  the 
fifty-minute  trip  to  Oakland  Pier  and  back. 
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W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  did  not  get  to  work  on  a  new  building 
in  San  Francisco  until  1909.  They  planned  to  build  in  the 
old  location  adjoining  the  shack  at  the  corner  of  Beale  and 
Mission  Streets,  and  for  a  period  after  the  disaster  the  future 
of  the  district  was  not  clear.  The  new  building,  this  time  as 
completely  fireproof  as  architect  and  engineer  could  make 
it,  and  with  a  water  supply  on  the  roof,  was  ready  early  in 
1910.  The  shack,  its  duty  done,  was  soon  torn  down.  The 
earthquake  and  fire  were  things  of  the  past. 

The  Panama  Canal  had  been  a  topic  of  conversation  since 
the  days  of  the  conquistadores.  They  had  searched  for  the 
secret  straits  described  by  the  Indians,  and  when  they  finally 
decided  that  the  Indians  were  wrong,  Cortez  talked  about 
a  canal. 

The  Isthmus  had  played  an  important  part  in  California 
affairs.  Across  it  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama  City  the  narrow- 
gauge  railroad,  from  the  early  ’fifties  until  the  completion  of 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  in  1 869,  hauled  passengers  and 
freight  en  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

When  the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out  the  battle¬ 
ship  Oregon,  then  in  San  Francisco,  was  ordered  with  all 
speed  to  join  the  Atlantic  squadron  off  Cuba.  The  Oregon’s 
dramatic  dash  around  the  Florn  revived  and  stimulated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  a  trans¬ 
isthmian  canal. 

Ten  years  in  the  building,  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  1914.  The  next  year  San  Francisco  celebrated 
the  event  with  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
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During  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  in  the  United  States  grew  rapidly.  While  its 
scope,  inventiveness  and  exploits  were  limited  and  prosaic 
when  compared  with  the  methods  and  achievements  of  to¬ 
day,  yet  for  the  imaginative  the  developments  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  gave  occasional  hints  of  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  expansion  of  the  future. 

Although  Fuller  &  Co.  had  engaged  in  miscellaneous  forms 
of  advertising,  the  approach  had  been  conservative,  and  a 
sustained,  widespread  campaign  had  not  been  undertaken. 
The  first  really  large-scale  venture  was  the  firm’s  exhibit  in 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  objective  was  a  really 
creditable  achievement,  with  the  cost  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  While  this  was  discussed  as  a  question  of  advertising, 
the  final  decision  was  based  more  on  a  civic  sense  in  respect 
of  an  exposition  in  one’s  home  town  than  on  a  belief  that  the 
investment  would  prove  profitable. 

The  exhibit  was  a  success.  It  consisted,  in  one  part,  of  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  a  Court  of  the  Alhambra  and,  in 
a  second  part,  of  a  small-scale  white  lead  plant  in  actual 
operation. 

During  the  years  of  Littlefield’s  presidency  the  growth  of 
population,  characteristic  of  the  Far  West  generally,  attained 
spectacular  proportions  in  Southern  California.  There  until 
1924  something  very  like  boom  conditions  were  endemic. 
Through  the  192 1  depression  the  rest  of  the  country  looked 
with  envy  at  Los  Angeles,  the  only  white  spot  on  the  monthly 
industrial  map. 
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The  organization  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  kept  pace  with 
western  growth.  The  firm  stuck  to  its  policy  of  covering 
thoroughly  its  own  territory— the  Far  West— and  of  not 
seeking  to  invade  the  other  sections  of  the  Union.  A  varnish 
factory  was  built  at  South  San  Francisco  in  1 9 1 2,  and  Fuller 
varnishes  were  marketed  in  1913.  New  branches  were 
opened.  Upon  the  initiative  of  the  owners  of  U.  R.  Bowers 
&  Son  of  Los  Angeles  and  Fisher  &  Thorsen  Co.  of  Portland, 
these  two  paint  manufacturing  concerns  were  purchased, 
the  first  in  1 9 1 4,  the  other  in  1917. 

The  firm  had  long  engaged  in  the  compounding  and  sale 
of  lubricating  oils,  a  business  revolutionized  by  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  the  automobile.  The  alternatives  were  clear:  a  far- 
reaching  expansion  or  withdrawal  from  the  field.  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.  chose  the  latter.  Its  primary  interests  had  been 
and  continued  to  be  paint  and  glass. 

The  possibility  of  manufacturing  their  own  window  glass 
attracted  the  Fuller  executives’  interest  for  a  time,  and  in 
1914  they  leased  a  glass  works  in  Stockton,  operating  it  for 
about  two  years.  When  the  lease  on  the  property  expired, 
however,  it  was  not  renewed. 

In  1906  the  company  owned  little  or  none  of  the  real 
property  it  occupied,  except  for  the  South  San  Francisco 
plant.  In  1924  the  company  owned,  free  of  encumbrance, 
nearly  all  the  property  occupied.  This  was  Frank  Fuller’s 
idea  and  a  significant  contribution  to  the  long-time  stability 
of  the  corporation.  Year  after  year,  any  surplus  remaining 
after  moderate  dividends  tended  to  find  its  way  into  real 
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estate  used  for  operations.  Such  investments  are  not  liquid. 
The  rate  of  return  is  seldom  high  and  frequently  low.  The 
trend  of  property  values  is  not  a  one-way  movement.  But 
despite  the  disadvantages,  one  impressive  advantage  stands 
out:  The  policy  increases  the  corporation’s  ability  to  weather 
the  storms  of  depression.  In  bad  times  it  is  vastly  easier  to  pay 
rent  to  oneself,  which  is  a  bookkeeping  transaction,  than  to 
pay  rent  to  somebody  else,  which  means  cash. 

The  World  War  came  and  went.  Owing  to  the  disruption 
of  normal  channels  of  world  commerce  the  export  business 
of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  particularly  with  Australasia,  tempo¬ 
rarily  increased  in  major  degree.  I.  F.  Littlefield  had  always 
been  his  own  export  manager.  Despite  the  enlarged  volume 
and  the  varied  problems  of  war-time  operations,  he  held  on 
to  the  job. 

A  formal  pension  plan  was  introduced  in  1922. 

The  time  came  when  four  officials  occupied  the  single  ex¬ 
ecutive  office  near  the  main  entrance:  Littlefield  and  Frank 
Fuller,  C.  B.  Woodruff,  secretary,  and  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr. 
(actually  the  third  of  that  name) ,  treasurer.  Four  in  the  same 
room  were  several  too  many.  This  was  one  of  a  number  of 
reasons  which  brought  about  the  enlargement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Beale  and  Mission  Streets.  The  architect  proposed  to 
add  a  sixth  story  for  individual  executive  offices,  quiet, 
roomy,  with  good  light  and  a  panoramic  view  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay.  The  vote  on  final  approval  of  the  plans  was:  to 
approve,  three;  to  disapprove,  none;  not  voting,  one.  While 
he  recognized  the  change  as  practically  necessary,  Littlefield 
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could  not  actually  cast  a  ballot  in  favor  of  moving  away  from 
the  front  door.  He  lived  in  his  new  office  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  a  few  months  before  his  death  he  admitted,  with 
reluctance,  that  he  liked  it. 

During  the  thirty  years  between  his  election  as  secretary 
and  the  end  of  his  career  as  president  Littlefield  saw  the  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  grow  from 
eight  branch  stores  along  the  Pacific  Coast  to  thirty-one 
stores  in  twenty-four  cities  throughout  the  Far  West. 


IV. 


Forty  and  Over 

A  commercial  or  industrial  enterprise  consists  not  alone 
of  buildings,  machines,  products  and  a  bank  account.  The 
most  important  element  is  human.  A  business  is  what  the 
character  and  ability  of  its  employees  make  it. 

In  the  number  of  men  who  have  given  their  best  efforts 
to  the  firm  through  all,  or  substantially  all,  of  their  working 
lives,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate. 
While  this  book  is  primarily  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  first 
W.  P.  Fuller  and  is  not  a  history  of  the  present  corporation, 
its  final  pages  cannot  be  written  without  reference  to  the 
older  men  who  for  so  long  played  their  roles  well  on  the 
Fuller  &  Co.  stage.  Only  those  are  mentioned  here  whose 
connection  with  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  and  Whittier,  Fuller  & 
Co.  lasted  for  forty  years  or  more.  While  brief  comment  is 
made  of  a  few  of  the  group,  who  have  exceptionally  long 
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records,  it  is  impracticable  to  do  more  than  list  the  names  of 
the  large  majority. 

In  1889,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  C.  B.  Woodruff  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  San  Francisco  as  an  office  boy.  In  1936  he  retired 
as  vice-president,  remaining  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  In 
the  intervening  forty-seven  years  Charlie  Woodruff  held 
numerous  positions,  and  through  the  fifteen  years  (1921- 
1936),  as  secretary  or  vice-president,  he  was  not  only  an 
active  officer  of  the  company,  but  in  1 924  he  succeeded  I.  F. 
Littlefield  as  the  executive  who  was  always  on  the  job,  whose 
vacations  were  matters  of  theory  rather  than  practice,  and  to 
whom  long  and  attentive  experience  had  given  a  microscopic 
knowledge  of  the  business.  In  his  habits  of  undeviating  regu¬ 
larity  and  in  his  self-imposed  rigid  routine  Charlie  Woodruff , 
although  he  would  never  admit  it,  was  not  unlike  Littlefield. 
Throughout  the  organization,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
industry,  Woodruff  was  known  as  a  courteous,  modest,  un¬ 
derstanding  gentleman.  No  matter  how  great  the  harass- 
ments  of  competitive  life,  his  word,  never  lightly  given,  was 
always  meticulously  kept.  Self-educated  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  that  over-used  term,  Woodruff  was  essentially  a  scholar 
in  business. 

Old-time  rumor  has  it  that  when  in  1892  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  shipping  clerk  walked  into  the  front  office  and  applied 
for  the  post  of  manager  of  the  Oakland  branch,  which  was 
then  vacant,  the  executives  were  so  astonished  that  they  gave 
him  the  job.  Whatever  their  reasons,  it  was  a  wise  decision. 
For  thirteen  years,  since  1879,  Charles  R.  Root  had  been 
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warehouseman,  packer,  shipping  clerk.  After  ten  years  in 
Oakland  he  went  to  Sacramento,  and  in  1 909  he  became  the 
general  manager  in  Southern  California.  It  was  due  primarily 
to  his  imagination  and  to  his  positive  belief  in  the  vast  poten¬ 
tialities  of  that  unusual  country  that,  from  his  earliest  years 
in  Los  Angeles,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  took  full  advantage  of 
the  rapid  and  continued  growth  both  of  population  and  of 
industry.  Charley  Root,  seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  small 
branch  and  service  store  in  the  environs  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
the  first  to  extend  the  Fuller  distribution  system  along  these 
lines. 

Root’s  attitude  toward  the  men  and  women  who  worked 
for  him  was  warmly  personal.  He  sincerely  believed  that 
every  one  of  them  was  his  good  friend.  And  indeed,  most  of 
them  were. 

After  fifty-one  years  of  energetic  activity  Root  retired  as 
Southern  California  manager  but  served  for  still  another  five 
years  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  Los  Angeles  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Langdon,  who  was  transferred  to  San 
Francisco  in  1936  to  become  the  corporation’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

On  January  2,  1940,  former  Director  Elmer  E.  Simmons 
will  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  employment  by 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  In  respect  of  length  of  service  he  is 
the  dean  of  the  group  of  old  employees  now  on  the  pension 
roll  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  He  began  as  a  porter  and  general 
handy-man.  During  most  of  his  career  he  was  both  sales 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  paint  department  and  in  charge 
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of  the  firm’s  jobbing  department,  which  included  the  pur¬ 
chasing  for  resale  of  a  large  and  diversified  number  of  prod¬ 
ucts  not  manufactured  by  the  company.  This  dual  position 
brought  Simmons  into  direct  contact  with  scores  of  sup¬ 
pliers  and  hundreds  of  customers,  and  the  strict  standards  of 
conduct  and  practice  to  which  he  adhered  through  a  long 
career  helped  materially  to  build  for  Fuller  &  Co.  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  and  reliable  dealings. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  from  active  duty  in  1 924  Simmons 
wrote  a  history  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  and  its  predecessor 
enterprises.  That  work  has  been  freely  used  as  a  valuable 
source  of  material  for  this  volume. 

Close  behind  Simmons  in  length  of  service  comes  Warren 
P.  Holden,  who  had  just  celebrated  his  fifteenth  birthday 
when,  on  April  1,  1881,  one  more  office  boy  went  to  work 
at  Front  and  Pine  Streets  in  San  Francisco.  As  the  head  for 
decades  of  the  paint  and  color  manufacturing  departments, 
Holden  helped  the  gallonage  to  grow  larger  and  larger  from 
figures  which  now  look  negligible.  Never  robust,  his  health 
has  prospered  since  his  retirement  in  1925. 

Employed  in  1887,  Hattie  Rood  was  the  first,  and  for 
some  years  the  only,  woman  in  the  organization.  She  became 
not  only  confidential  secretary  to  the  chief  executives,  but 
many  other  things  besides.  She  was,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  a  horse  for  work.  When  Littlefield  was  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  who  should  attend  to  something  unusual,  he  let 
Miss  Rood  do  it.  And  during  the  war,  when  foreign  business 
was  large  and  commercial  man-power  small,  she  became, 
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under  Littlefield’s  direction,  almost  an  entire  export  depart¬ 
ment  in  herself.  After  thirty-five  years  with  a  typewriter  she 
retired,  took  lessons  in  sketching,  and  paints  pleasing  water 
colors  for  her  own  amusement. 

Daniel  F.  Leary  was  a  self-taught  chemist,  a  tireless  re¬ 
search  worker,  an  ingenious  formulator,  and  a  fighting  Irish¬ 
man  when  annoyed.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  after  spending  nearly 
a  lifetime  on  problems  of  colors,  Leary  decided  to  become  a 
varnish  maker,  which  he  did  with  singular  success.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  having  many  laboratory  experiments  all  going  at 
once.  He  wrote  the  formula  for  each  experiment  on  the  back 
of  an  old  label.  When  an  experiment  worked  out  well  his 
major  problem  was  to  find  the  label  containing  the  successful 
formula.  As  a  side  line  Leary  wrote  poetry,  and  he  unfail¬ 
ingly  celebrated  anniversaries  and  other  appropriate  occa¬ 
sions  by  reciting  verse  of  his  own  composition. 

Leary’s  span  with  the  firm  began  in  1883  and  ended  with 
his  death  in  1926.  He  resigned  forty  or  fifty  times.  None  of 
these  resignations  was  ever  accepted,  and  none  remembered 
by  Leary  after  his  temper  cooled. 

The  oldest  living  pensioner  on  the  roll  today  is  Felix 
Cerini,  who  was  born  in  1853  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.  in  1884.  For  many,  many  years  he 
was  in  charge  of,  first,  the  San  Francisco  stable  and,  later,  the 
garage.  He  finished  his  active  service  as  elevator  operator  in 
the  San  Francisco  offices.  It  was  Felix  who,  as  the  great  fire 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  April  1 8,  1906,  rescued  all  the 
horses  and  wagons  from  the  Fuller  stable  and  camped  with 
them  for  days  in  a  vacant  lot. 
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In  1884  James  J.  Moloney  became  the  man-of-all-work 
on  the  first  William  Parmer  Fuller’s  ranch  at  St.  Helena. 
Ten  years  later  James,  wanting  to  move  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  was  employed  by  the  firm  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
warehouseman.  He  loved  flowers  and,  when  the  time  for  his 
retirement  arrived,  he  preferred  to  stay  at  least  partly  at 
work,  taking  care  of  the  small  garden  in  the  patio  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  San  Francisco  building.  He  was  digging  there 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in  1 9  3  5 . 

Tom  Mulvey  joined  the  firm  in  1 870.  For  half  a  century 
he  was  the  head  teamster  in  San  Francisco.  Keeping  track  of 
the  different  teams,  he  drove  a  horse  and  buggy  from  stable 
to  store,  to  warehouse,  to  waterfront.  Eventually,  when 
Tom  was  far  from  young,  a  motor  truck  was  substituted  for 
a  team,  then  a  second,  and  soon  a  third.  Tom  had  known 
horses  too  long  to  try  to  accommodate  himself  to  motors. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  finally  the  only  horse  Fuller  &  Co. 
owned  was  the  horse  Tom  drove.  He  continued  to  drive  his 
horse  and  buggy  until  November,  1924.  He  died  in  1925. 

During  his  last  illness  an  attorney  called  on  Tom  to  tell 
him  that  a  distant  relative  had  died  without  a  will;  that  the 
dead  man  had  left  some  money  in  the  savings  bank;  and  that 
Tom  was  the  deceased’s  only  known  relation.  The  attorney 
said  that  Tom  should  make  a  will  and  asked  him  to  whom  he 
wished  to  leave  his  money.  Tom,  a  bachelor  of  seventy- 
seven,  named  a  member  of  the  Fuller  family. 

Mulvey  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  never  opened  a 
bank  account.  His  assets  were  what  he  had  in  his  pockets. 
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And  yet,  every  December  at  the  annual  Christmas  party, 
forty  dollars  are  now  distributed  as  gate  prizes  to  Fuller  em¬ 
ployees.  This  money  is  the  annual  interest  on  a  bond  which 
came  from  the  estate  of  Thomas  Mulvey. 

The  “forty  years  and  over”  list,  complete  to  January  i, 
1939,  follows.  It  contains  the  names  of  fifty-nine  persons. 

C.  G.  Battelle 
A.  J.  Bell 
W.  G.  Bente 
John  Bowes 
J.  E.  Bryan 
Tom  Bynum 
Marshall  Cane 
Felix  Cerini 
M.  J.  Coleman 
John  Cox 

E.  O.  F.  Duffy 
James  Dyson 
T.  H.  Flynn 
Roderick  Gilbride 

F.  L.  Gove 

F.  C.  Herrick 
Julius  Herzog 
W.  P.  Holden 
L.  C.  Hunter 
C.  W.  Jackson 
Thomas  Kennedy 
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C.  E.  Kowalski 

D.  F.  Leary 
P.  F.  Lempp 
F.  F.  Levy 
Thomas  Lindsay 

E.  M.  Lips 

I.  F.  Littlefield 

F.  M.  McConnell 
John  McQuade 
John  Merry 

H.  M.  Meyers 

D.  J.  Miller 

J.  J.  Moloney 
W.  D.  Moore 
William  Moran 
Tom  Mulvey 
William  Murphy 
Julius  Olsen 

A.  E.  Orton 
C.  J.  O’Shea 
John  Peterson 

E.  B.  Prideaux 
James  Quinn 
Hattie  N.  Rood 
C.  R.  Root 

H.  V.  Scott 

F.  D.  Seymour 
E.  E.  Simmons 
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F.  S.  Smith 
W.  C.  Socker 
H.  H.  Somers 
W.  F.  Steele 
H.  T.  Vockel 
N.  B.  Wagner 
William  Wardell 
Peter  Welsh 
Lena  W.  Wirth 
C.  B.  Woodruff 

There  is  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that  the  40-year 
group  will  continue  its  steady  growth.  Sixty-seven  present 
employees  have  passed  the  30-  but  have  not  reached  the  40- 
year  mark.  And  evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  younger 
generation  will  produce  its  full  complement  of  old-timers. 
The  Fuller  organization  currently  includes  some  eighteen 
hundred  men  and  women.  Of  these,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  have  been  with  the  company  continuously  for 
not  less  than  ten  years. 


V. 

The  Third  Generation,  1924- 


With  the  death  of  Littlefield  in  1924  and  because  of  the 
continuing  illness  of  Frank  Fuller,  the  management  of  the 
business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  third  generation.  Since 
then  and  at  the  present  time  five  grandchildren  of  the  first 
William  Parmer  Fuller  play  their  parts:  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr., 
as  president,  A.  H.  Brawner  (son  of  Ella  Fuller)  as  treasurer, 
Frank  W.  Fuller,  Jr.,  as  secretary,  W.  P.  F.  Brawner  (Ella 
Fuller’s  younger  son)  as  director  in  charge  of  production, 
and  Dana  L.  Fuller  (Frank’s  younger  son)  as  director  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  C.  B.  Woodruff 
retired  in  1936  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  Langdon  Root. 

As  editors  of  this  volume  the  members  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  do  not  propose  to  write  their  own  history.  The  story  of 
this  book  ends  with  the  second  generation.  The  third,  by 
way  of  epilogue,  adds  only  a  paragraph  or  two: 
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“We  have  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  firm.  Owner- 
control,  as  opposed  to  absentee  ownership,  remains.  The 
corporation  has  no  debt.  Building  for  the  future,  we  are 
more  interested  in  the  results  of  the  long  pull  than  in  the 
profit  of  today.  We  try  to  make  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  a  pleasant 
and  friendly  place  to  work. 

“When  the  great  depression  of  the  early  ’thirties  overtook 
us,  we  were  still  young.  We  came  through  it,  wiser  perhaps, 
mellowed  certainly.  We  face  the  changing  times  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  ability  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  future’s  re¬ 
quirements. 

“More  and  more  we  hear  of  the  need  of  a  larger  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  wider  exercise  of  the  sense  of  social  responsibility 
among  employers  generally.  To  us  the  discussion  is  not  new. 
Our  social  consciousness  is  not  of  recent  birth,  and  our  sense 
of  responsibility  has  long  been  reflected  in  active  policy. 
Industry’s  great  problem  is  to  discover  how  far  the  doctrines 
of  social  responsibility  may  be  applied  within  the  practical 
limitations  of  competitive  enterprise.  The  ultimate  answer 
to  this  question  may  well  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
course  of  our  society  and  economy.” 

Two  members  of  the  fourth  generation  have  gone  to  work 
for  the  firm  since  1937.  In  1938  the  fifth  William  Parmer 
Fuller  was  born. 


Descendants  of 

William  Parmer  Fuller  (1827-1890) 

and  Margaret  Sidgraves 


Mary  (1858-1898) 
Edward  H.  Raynolds 


Florence  (1859-1864) 

William  Parmer  (1861-1936) 
Laura  Pike 


Ora  Hargis 

Minnie  Bell  (1864-1865) 


Ella  Frances  (1866-1922) 
Alexander  Harrison  Brawner 


Bertha  (1868-1912) 
Carl  A.  Kinkelin 


Frank  Whittier  (1874-1928) 
Maybelle  Wastie 


George  Pope  (1880) 
Janet  Painter 


Edward  F.  (1886) 
Kathleen  Sinclair 
Harold  (1894) 
Dorothy  M.  Smith 


j  William  Parmer  Jr.  (1888) 
I  Adaline  Wright 

|  Robert  Hargis  (1919) 


Harold  Jr.  (1925) 

Stuart  (1927) 

William  Parmer  III  (191 
Alary  lee  Harlan 

George  Wright  (1914) 
Jane  Hewlett 

John  Malcolm  (1917) 


{  William  Parmer  IV  (1938) 
{Lina  Leigh  (1936) 


Alexander  Harrison  (1899)  I  Alexander  Harrison  Jr.  (1923) 
Virginia  Lowry  [  Robert  Lowry  (1929) 


Maybelle  Fuller  (1900) 
Paul  W.  Wood 

Helen  Fuller  (1900- 1901) 

W.  P.  Fuller  (1903) 
Isabel  Schlabach 


Margaret  (1897) 

Hunter  S.  Robbins 

< 

Donald  G.  Neuman 

Marie  (1899) 

Alfred  P.  Otto 

Frank  Wastie  Jr.  (1901) 
Adrienne  Sharp 

Dana  Lloyd  (1904) 
Maxine  Miller 

Margaret  Helen  (1906) 
Warrington  Dorst 

jjean  (1919) 

I  Margaret  Ann  (1921) 


Betsy  Brawner  (1928) 

Nancy  Fuller  (1929) 
Margaret  Wallingford  (1930) 
Jane  Carroll  (1932) 

(Katherine  Ella  (1932) 
Dorothy  Ann  (1935) 

Hunter  Savidge  Jr.  (1920) 
Jack  Kinkelin  (1921) 
William  Savidge  (1923) 
Virginia  Marie  (1929) 

| Mark  Donald  (1935) 

(Marjorie  Ann  (1922) 

Alfred  Paul  Jr.  (1925) 

|  Adrienne  (1930) 

| Dana  Lloyd  Jr.  (1928) 

{Michael  Fuller  (1930) 
Thomas  Warrington  (1932) 


. 
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Executive  Offices  :  San  Francisco 


1850  Sacramento,  California 
1862  San  Francisco,  California 
1876  Oakland,  California 
1883  Portland, Oregon 

1885  Los  Angeles,  California 

1886  San  Diego,  California 
1890  Stockton,  California 
1892  Seattle,  W ashington 
1901  Tacoma,  Washington 
1904  Spokane,  Washington 
1908  Boise,  Idaho 

1910  Pasadena,  California 
1912  Long  Beach,  California 
1914  Santa  Monica,  California 
1921  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1921  Walla  Walla,  Washington 

1922  Yakima,  Washington 
1922  Fresno, California 

1922  San  Bernardino,  California 

1923  Santa  Ana,  California 

1924  Ogden,  Utah 

1924  Santa  Barbara,  California 
1924  Berkeley,  California 


1924  Glendale,  California 

1925  Huntington  Park,  Cal. 

1926  Phoenix, Arizona 

1926  Modesto,  California 

1927  San  Jose,  California 
1927  Eureka,  California 

1927  Butte,  Montana 

1928  Alhambra,  Calif ornia 
1928  San  Pedro,  California 
1928  Riverside,  California 

1928  Alameda,  California 

1929  Bakersfield,  California 
1929  Missoula,  Montana 

1929  Tucson,  Arizona 

1930  V ancouver,  W ashington 
1930  Pomona,  Calif  ornia 
1935  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Factories 

1899  South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1914  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1917  Portland,  Oregon 
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